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Art. 1.—Some Account of the Writings and Opinions of 
Justin Martyr. By Joun, Bishop of Lincoln, and Master 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Cambridge and London. 
1829. 8vo. pp. 219. 


Or the ancient Fathers of the Church, none have stronger 
claims on our attention than Justin, usually termed the Philoso- 
pher and Martyr. His writings are peculiarly interesting from 
the age in which they were produced, and the circumstances 
which called them forth. If we except the supposed produc- 
tions of a few individuals, who have been called Apostolic 
Fathers, works of which the authorship of none, and the anti- 
quity of but few, can be ascertained, they are the earliest 
christian writings, after those embraced in the New Testament, 
which have escaped the ravages of time. They carry us back 
to the former part of the second century; to a period not very 
remote from the death of the last of the little band, who saw 
and conversed with Jesus, and were commissioned to teach in 
his name. As a record of facts they furnish useful, though not 
very ample, materials of history. They have excited attention, 
too, if they do not derive importance, from the rank and early 
studies of their author. 

The primitive converts were chiefly uneducated men, and 
the first writers, subsequent to the apostles, obtained not the 
celebrity either of genius or learning. ‘They were persons of 
undoubted probity, and had sincerity, courage, and’ ardor, 
worthy the best of causes. But they were destitute of human 
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literature, and wrote apparently in a plain unambitious style, 
seldom refining on the truths they received and transmitted, and 
never indulging in any abstract reasoning, nor attempting any 
methodical arrangement of their thoughts. ‘They were neither 
critics nor philosophers. We make no exception in favor 
either of Barnabas or Clement, Ignatius or Polycarp, and cer- 
tainly not of Hermas, if he is the author of any portion of the 
writings which have gone about under his name, and are now 
extant. 

But Justin was a philosopher before he became a Christian, 
and with him the philosophical age may be said to have com- 
menced. It is true, Quadratus and Aristides wrote Apologies 
before him,* and the latter especially, an Athenian, is reported 
to have been a learned man; yet only their fame survives, nor 
is it known that their philosophical opinions, whatever they were, 
had any influence in bringing about that corruption of the 
christian doctrine, which may be traced back to the time of 
Justin, and to the production of which his efforts and example 
largely contributed. Of this corruption he may in fact be 
considered the author, and this circumstance tends greatly to 
qualify the feeling of approbation and respect to which his talents 
and labors would seem to entitle him. ‘That his writings have 
exerted a very injurious influence, there can, in our view, be no 
doubt. Nor were their effects temporary and transient. The 
errors, which they, and subsequent writings of a similar charac- 
ter, were the means of introducing and incorporating with the 
simple faith of Jesus, still, after a period of nearly seventeen 
centuries, retain their hold in the world, though, as we trust, it 
is becoming daily more and more enfeebled. 

There was that, however, in the character of Justin, which 
commands our admiration. He was in several respects a light 
and ornament of his age. He labored with zeal, if not with 
discretion, in the cause of his Master, and having obtained the 
honors of martyrdom, left a name which the gratitude of Chris- 
tians has delighted to cherish. 

Materials are wanting for an extended biographical notice of 
Justin. The little we know of him is culled chiefly from his own 
writings. ‘They have preserved a few incidents of his life, and 
tradition has added a little, though but little, to the stock. He 
was a native of Palestine, and was born, as he tells us, at Flavia 


* Euseb. Hist. Eccles. L. iv. c.3. These Apologies were addressed to the 
Emperor Adrian, about A. D. 125 or 126. 
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Neapolis, the ancient Sychem, or Sychar, as it is called in 
the New Testament, afterwards Neapolis, and now Nablous, 
Naplouse, or Napolose, a city of Samaria, and, as Josephus in- 
forms us,* the metropolis of that country at the time Alexander 
entered Judea. Here probably his ancestors had, for some 
time, resided, since he calls the Samaritans his nation and race, 
though we are authorised to infer from his own expressions, 
that he was of Pagan extraction. Of his father and grandfather 
he has told us only the names. That of the former was Priscus, 
and that of the latter Bacchius. 

The time of his birth cannot be ascertained with certainty. 
Tillemont adduces some arguments to prove, that it may be 
referred to the year 103 of our era. That he was born very 
early in the second century and during the reign of ‘Trajan, 
seems highly probable, though there have not been wanting 
those who place the date of his birth as far back as the year 
89; and of this number are Fabricius { and Grabe.§ He 
appears to have possessed a liberal curiosity and an ardent 
thirst of knowledge. He had formed an exalted conception of 
the object and uses of philosophy, the only treasure, in his view, 
worth the attainment, implying, as he conceived, a knowledge of 
all that pertained to God and to felicity.|| This had been 
sought by him, as he informs us, in the schools of Zeno, of 
Aristotle, and Pythagoras, but in vain. His first instructer, a 
Stoic, could impart little knowledge of God, nor did he seem to 
place any value upon it; his second, a Peripatetic, and, as he 
thought himself, a very astute philosopher, had the meanness, 
as Justin considered it, to expect a stipulated fee for teaching ; 
and his third, a conceited Pythagorean, was unreasonable enough 
to demand of his pupils a previous knowledge of music, astron- 
omy, and geometry, as tending to refine and ennoble the con- 
ceptions, and thus assist the mind to comprehend abstract and 
mental truths, and rise at last to a contemplation of the good 
and fair. Of this preparatory information Justin was destitute, 
and was therefore compelled to leave him, which he did, he- 
says, with the more regret, as he had conceived a high opinion 
of his merit. He seems now for a time to have resigned him- 


* Antiq. L. xi. c. 8. 

| Eccles. Mem. II. pp. 528-9. Lon. 1735. 

$ Biblioth. Grec. T. V. pp. 51, 52. § Spicilegium Patrum, II. 156, 7. 

\| Dial. cum Tryph. p. 102, Ed. Par. 1742, to which all our references are 
made, unless Thirlby’s is specified. 
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self to grief and melancholy, ignorant whither next to turn. 
The lofty pretensions of the Platonists, at length, awoke him from 
his dream of suspense. ‘This sect was then in great repute, and 
excelled, particularly, as it was thought, in a knowledge of the 
divine nature and operations, upon which subjects its founder 
had discoursed with a copiousness and eloquence, which charm- 
ed the imagination, though his obscurity and mysticism might 
occasionally baffle the understandings, of his followers. ‘To 
one of these, who had recently taken up his abode at Neapolis, 
where it seems Justin continued to reside, he joined himself, and 
his fondest hopes appeared now about to be realized. His at- 
tention was directed to subjects congenial with his tastes and 
feelings. Plato’s incorporeal essences delighted him. The con- 
te mplation of ideas, or intelligible forms, the patterns and arche- 
types of things visible, added wings to his imagination. He 
thought himself already wise, and was foolish enough to believe, 
that if he persevered, he should soon be able to behold God 
himself, for this, he adds, ‘is the end of Plato’s philosophy.’ * 

Justin appears to have been a genuine lover of the marvellous. 
He was ardent, imaginative, and strongly inclined to mysticism, 
and hence the most extravagant dreams of the Platonists found 
a ready reception with him, and his mind soon acquired a taint 
from this soure e, which was never removed. He retained 
after his conversion his former partiality for the doctrine of ¢deas, 
as taught in the Platonic schools, which he considered too diffi- 
cult and sublime a doctrine to have originated in the subtilest 
human genius, and he therefore concluded that Plato must have 
stolen ‘so great a mystery’ from Moses. 

That he might suffer no interruption, and be enabled the bet- 
ter to engage in those contemplations by which he expected, m 
a short time, to rise to a vision of the Divinity, he now resolves 
to fly from the society of men, and bury himself in the depths 
of solitude. For this purpose, he selected a retired spot near 
the sea. As he approached this spot, he observed, he tells us, 
an aged man of a venerable aspect, and grave, though apparently 
gentle demeanour, following him at a little distance, and turning 
he entered into conversation with him. ‘The conference was a 
long one; and the old man, adopting somewhat of the Socratic 
method, appe ars often to have perplexed his youthful antagonist. 
He exposed the absurd pretensions of the philosophers, pointed 


* Dial. cum Tryph. pp. 102-104. 
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out the futility of their speculations, and concluded by directing 
his attention to the Hebrew Prophets, who alone, he affirmed, 
saw and taught the truth, and, moved by a divine impulse, un- 
folded visions of the future. But, ‘ Pray,’ says he, ‘that the 
gates of light may be opened to thee, for none can perceive and 
comprehend these things, except God and his Christ grant them 
understanding.’ 

Justin was impressed. He had previously witnessed the con- 
stancy of the martyrs. He had observed the tranquillity and 
fortitude with which they encountered death, and all other 
evils which appear terrible to man, and he justly inferred, that 
they could not be profligate, who could so patiently endure.* 
He had long believed them innocent of the crimes imputed to 
them. He was now prepared to think that they held the truth. 
He reflected on the words of the venerable stranger, and was 
convinced that they inculcated the ‘only safe and useful phi- 


losophy.’ 

Such is his own account { of the manner in which he became 
a Christian, or, as he expresses it, a philosopher; for he was 
fond of retaining the name, as he also continued to wear the 


* Apol. ii. p. 96. t Dial. pp. 101-108. 

} This account, as we have said, is givenin his Dialogue with Trypho, and 
must therefore be received, we suppose, as agenuine history of his conversion, 
unless the Dialogue is a fictitious composition after the manner of Plato’s 
Dialogues. This species of writing, in which imaginary personages are intro- 
duced as engaged in real discourse or argument, appears to have been a favor- 
ite one with the ancients. Plato had adopted it with success, and the charms 
of his Dialogues were universally felt and acknowledged, and Cicero and 
others employed it after him. It is not improbable that Justin, who, as we 
know, was a warm admirer of Plato, might have been influenced by his ex- 
ample to attempt a style of composition which possessed so many attractions. 
That this was actually the case, we think the pervading tone, in fact the 
whole air and costume of the dialogue, if we may be allowed so to express 
ourselves, afford abundant evidence. We can never persuade ourselves that 
Justin’s meek and supple Jew was areal personage. He is too patient of abuse, 
and concedes too much to his antagonist. Nor, had he been a learned Jew 
as is supposed, whether Rabbi Tarphon, as some will have it, or any other 
Rabbi, would he have allowed Justin’s gross blunders in Hebrew chronology, 
history, and criticism to have passed without censure. That he might have 
held a dispute or disputes with the Jews, is highly probable, for he was not 
accustomed to shrink from a trial of his strength in debate ; and that the sub- 
stance of one or more of these interviews may have been retained in the dia- 
logue, or at least have furnished hints of which he made some use, is quite as 
probable. From these, and other materials suggested by conversation and 
reading, the piece was no doubt made up; but the style and dress, the rhetori- 
cal embellishment, the whole form and structure, are Justin’s. Itis no more 
a real dialogue, we are persuaded, than similar compositions of Cicero or of 
Bishop Berkley. He horrowed, unquestionably, like the authors of fictitious 
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dress of a Grecian sage. Eusebius* informs us that he preach- 
ed Christianity in the philosophers’ garb, which consisted of a 
sort of cloak or mantle of a peculiar form, and usually of a 
black color; and it was this garb, as we learn from himself, which 
imposed on Trypho the Jew and led him to address him as a 
philosopher. 

Of the date of his conversion nothing can with certainty be 
affirmed. ‘The year 132 or 133 of the common era, however, 
is usually assigned, probably with some near approach to truth. 
After his conversion but few notices of him occur in his own 
writings, and we gather little, on which we can depend, from 
other sources. In a treatise, + which bears his name, though 
its genuineness has been strongly contested, we find incidental 
mention of him as having been in Campania and Egypt, ¢ and 
Ephesus is the scene of his celebrated Dialogue with Trypho. 
It is not improbable, that his zeal for the propagation of Christi- 
anity may have led him to visit these and other places. His usual 
residence, however, as Eusebius informs us,{ was at Rome. 
He was certainly much there, and if the piece, called the Acts 
of his Martyrdom, be entitled to any credit as a historical me- 
moir, he dwelt at a place called Timothy’s Baths, on the Vi- 
minal Mount, where he conversed freely with all who resorted 
to him, and by discourse and writings, engaged, as occasion of- 
fered, in defence of Christianity, and fearlessly met and repel- 
led the foul charges brought against its professors. 

He is supposed to have written his first or larger Apology, 
addressed to the emperor, Antoninus Pius, and his adopted sons, 
Marcus Antoninus and Lucius, to the Senate, and people of 
Rome, about the year 140, though some, and among them Tille- 
mont, Grabe, and the editor of the last Paris edition, place the 
period of its composition as late as 150, and others, as Dodwell, 
Basnege, Petavius, and Le Clerc, as early as 138 or 139 of the 
vulgar era. It was occasioned by the suffermg of the Christians 
under a severe persecution, instigated, in this instance, it seems, 


writings generally, from real life, but worked up his rough materials accord- 
ing to his own fancy and judgment; and, as he was not deficient in a very 
complacent opinion of his own abilities, his imaginary antagonist is made to 
treat him with great respect, and yield him advantages in argument, which a 
real Jew of ordinary shrewdness would not have given. But whether the 
dialogue be fictitious or not, is of no importance, since in either case we must 
suppose it to furnish a true record of Justin’s opinions. 

* Hist. Eccles. L. iv. c. 11. t Cohortatio ad Grecos. 

t Tb. pp. 16-33. § Hist. Eccles. L. iv. c. 11. 
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by the phrensy of the populace, who were accustomed at the 
public games, and whenever opportunity offered, to clamor for 
their blood, and urge the civil authorities to put in execution the 
imperial edicts then existing against them, but which the human- 
ity of the magistrates appears sometimes to have allowed to 
sleep. This Apology is alluded toin the Dialogue with Trypho, 
which must, therefore, have been written at a subsequent period ; 
Pearson thinks in the year 146.* The second Apology appears 
to have been written at a still later period, and not long before 
his martyrdom. It was addressed, according to Eusebius, f to 
Marcus Antoninus, the Philosopher, though some modern critics, 
as Thirlby ¢ and Pearson, || have inferred from internal evidence, 
that this, as well as the former, was offered to Antoninus Pius. 
Justin was roused to offer this Apology by the sufferings of three 
persons, who had been recently put to death by Urbicus, Pre- 
fect of the city, for no crime, but only for acknowledging them- 
selves the followers of Christ. This act of Urbicus he regarded 
only as a prelude to still further severities, and with the exalted 
courage of a martyr, he stepped forward and endeavoured to 
avert the storm which seemed ready to burst on the heads of 
his fellow Christians. ‘The consequences of his zeal and ac- 
tivity he seems fully to have anticipated. His ability, the weight 
of his character, his powerful appeals and remonstrances, and 
his unsparing censure of the follies of paganism, provoked the 
hostility of the enemies of the christian name, and they now 
more than ever panted for the blood of so noble a victim. Near 
the beginning of his Apology he expressed his belief that the 
fate of his companions would soon be his own. He had a de- 
termined, and, as the event proved, a powerful adversary in one 
Crescens, a Cynic philosopher, whom he describes as a person 
of infamous character, but fond of popularity and willing to re- 
sort to any arts, howevér base, for the purpose of obtaining it. 
The odium shared by the Christians, already virulent enough, 
appears to have been rendered still more deadly, by his exer- 
tions. He went about to inflame the minds of the people against 
them, shamelessly reiterating the then stale charge of immor- 
ality and Atheism against them, though, as Justin affirms, entirely 
ignorant of their principles. He appears, however, to have obtain- 
ed the ear of the emperor ; for his machinations succeeded, and 
Justin was sacrificed. 


* Just. Ed. Thrib. p. 439. t L. iv. c. 16. 
t Just. Thirlb. p. 110: || Ib. p. 439. 
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Of his death by martyrdom there is no doubt. ‘The little 
treatise, already mentioned, called the ‘Acts of the Martyrdom of 
Justin and Others,’ would furnish an affecting account of the 
concluding scene of his life, could its authenticity be ascertained. 
But this is considered as more than questionable. The piece is 
one of acknowledged antiquity, but the date of its composition 
cannot be ascertained, nor have we any means of determining 
whether the Justin whose sufferings it recounts, is the saint of 
whom we are speaking, or another individual of the same name. 
In these Acts he is said to have been beheaded, and we can 
easily credit them when they assert that he met death with the 
calmness and fortitude becoming a follower of the crucified 
Jesus. .The precise year of his death is unknown. Fabricius * 
and Grabe f place it at A. D. 163, or perhaps 165, says the 
latter ; ‘Tillemont{ at 167 or 168; others at one of the inter- 
vening years 165, or 166.4 ‘There is a tradition in the Greek 
Church that he died by poison, but this tradition has been con- 
sidered as entitled to little respect. 

Some writers of the Romish Communion would persuade us 
that he was admitted to the order of priest, or bishop in that 
Church. But in support of this hypothesis, they offer only 
vague conjectures. ‘The ancients observe the most profound 
silence on the subject, nor do the Romanists of modern times 
venture to assign him any particular church or see. The 
Romish Church observes his festival on the 13th of April, and 
the Greek, on the first of June. 

Several of the works of Justin are lost, among which we par- 
ticularly regret his book ‘ Against all Heresies,’ mentioned by 
himself. His first Apology, placed second in all the earlier 
editions of his works, has reached us nearly, if not quite, entire. 
The second is somewhat mutilated at the beginning, and in other 
respects appears imperfect. The genuineness of the Dialogue 
with Trypho has been questioned by a few, but, we think, for 
very insufficient reasons. The MHortatory Address to the 


* Biblioth. Grec. T. V. p. 52. | Spici. Patr. T. II. pp. 146-7. 
t Eccles. Mem. II. p. 145. 

§ Dodwell has expressed an opinion that he was born A. D. 119, and suffered 
death A. D. 149, at thirty years of age (Dissert. iii. in Ireneum. § 19.) But 
this opinion is not supported by any good authority. Epiphanius, indeed, says 
that Justin perished during the reign of Adrian, at thirty years of age. But it 
is beyond question, as has been ecg observed, either that Epiphanius 
was deceived, or that his text has been corrupted, it being quite certain that 
Justin survived Adrian. 
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Greeks has been rejected by several modern critics,* and 
Thirlby has not admitted it into his edition of the works of the 
Saint. Of the several other treatises formerly published under 
his name and included in the later editions of his works, with 
the exception of Thirlby’s, none are now considered as entitled 
to a place among his genuine and acknowledged remains. Most 
of them are universally rejected as spurious,t and the two or 
three short fragments, still sometimes referred to as his, are of 
too doubtful a character to authorise us to cite them as part of 
his genuine works. f 


* Its genuineness was attacked by Casimir Oudin, a writer of some little 
note in his time, and who died at Leyden, in 1717. Dr Kaye, too, the title 
of whose work stands at the head of the present artitle, adduces some argu- 
ments to show that it was not written by Justin. pp. 5-11. 

t These are the Epistle to Zenas and Serenus, the Exposition of the Right 
Faith, Questions and Responses to the Orthodox, Christian Questions to the 
Greeks, and Greek Questions to the Christians, and the Confutation of certain 
Dogmas of Aristotle, all thrown into the appendix in the Paris editioa of 
1742, as manifestly supposititious. 

t Such are the Oration to the Greeks, supposed by some (See Grabe Spici. 
Patr. ii. 149.) to be the ‘ Elenchus,’ mentioned by Eusebius as a work of Justin; 
the short fragment on the Monarchy of God, and the Epistle to Diognetus, which 
Lardner, as he tells us, (Works, vol. i. p. 342. Lon. 1815.) could ‘ not persuade 
himself to quote as Justin’s,’ though we find the ‘ Spirit of the Pilgrims,’ (Num- 
ber for August) unblushingly citing it as one of his genuine productions. Tille- 
mont is decidedly of opinion that it is not his, (Eccles. Mem. li. pp. 57, 286, 384, ) 
and even the ‘good’ Grabe hesitates to receive it as Justin’s (Spici. Patr. 
ii. 165); as also Du Pin (Nouv. Biblioth. des Aut. Eccles. T. i. p. 58. P. 
i. 693) and the Editor of the last Paris edition. One ground of doubt is the 
style, which differs materially from that of the acknowledged works of Justin. 
Of this fact the short passage given in the ‘ Spirit of the Pilgrims’ furnishes, 
we think, an illustration. It is not in the usual manner of Justin. Professor 
Stuart, whom the Conductors of the ‘ Spirit of the Pilgrims,’ we suppose, will 
not allow to be deficient in ‘ patristical’ lore, says (Letters on the Eternal 
Generation of the Son of God, p. 23.), that the two Apologies and Dialogue 
are the only works of Justin, of which ‘the genuineness is in any good degree 
certain.” 

The first printed edition of the works of Justin, in Greek, is that of R. Ste- 
vens, in 1551. This edition includes nearly the whole of what has been 
attributed to Justin, Stevens having published the spurious along with the 
genuine, from a manuscript which belonged to the Royal Library. The second 
Address to the Greeks or Gentiles, and the Epistle to Diognetus, however, were 
not embraced in it, but were published by Henry Stevens in 1592, and 1595. 

The first translation into Latin was that of Joachim Perion, or Perionius, a 
French Monk of the order of St Benedict, and distinguished, as we are told, 
among the Theologians of his time. This was published in 1554. Another 
version was published the following year, 1555, at Basle, and again at Paris 
in 1575, by Sigism. Gelenius, or Ghelenn, of Prague, and finished by another 
hand, the labors of Gelenius being interrupted by death. A third translation 
was published at Basle in 1565, by John Langus, more properly Langius, a 
Silesian, who completed his task, as be tells us, before he had seen the two 
versions just mentioned. Of these versions, that of Langius, faulty as it is, 
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Justin has been the subject of much extravagant panegyric. 
Profound learning, penetration, wit, judgment, and eloquence, 
almost every quality, which goes to make a great writer, have 
been ascribed to him by his too partial admirers. Antiquity is 
loud in his praise. ‘Tatian, his disciple, calls him a ‘most won- 
derful’ man; and Methodius, a writer of the third century, tells 
us that he was ‘not far removed from the apostles either in time 
or virtue.’ Photius, too, though he admits that his style wants 
attractions for the vulgar, extols his solidity of matter, and vast 


has had the fortune to be preferred to the two preceding, and has been re- 
tained in several subsequent editions of Justin’s works. Sylburgius adopted 
it in his edition of this Father, in Greek and Latin, published at Heidelberg in 
1593. This edition was reprinted at Paris in 1615, and again in 1636. That 
bearing the latter date was highly esteemed, and is the edition generally in- 
tended, when the reference is made to the Paris edition by several writers 
during the century subsequent to its publication. 

G. A. Grabe published an edition of the larger Apology in octavo, at Oxford, 
in 1700, accompanied with the version of Langius amended, and with notes by 
various hands. In the same place and form, was issued in 1703, the shorter 
Apology, with the Oration to the Greeks and the Book on the Monarchy of 
God, by H. Hutchinson. In 1719, Samuel Jebb published at London, also 
in octavo, the Dialogue with Trypho, with the translation of Langius revised, 
and emendations and notes by Stevens, Perionius, and several others. 

Thirlby’s edition of the two Apologies and Dialogue with Trypho, was pub- 
lished in London in 1722. This edition is beautifully printed, and contains 
some valuable notes, generally brief, and not incumbered with useless learning. 
On points involving doctrinal controversies, however, Thirlby has studiously 
avoided entering into any discussion. His edition, if we may credit Mosheim, 
(Commentaries on the Affaits of Christians before the time of Constantine, ii. 
189. Lon. 1813) has never been held in much estimation on the continent. 
He has retained the Latin version of Langius, in numerous places altered and 
amended, though not with great diligence. In fact, as he informs us in his 
preface, he was a ‘capital enemy’ to translations. He considered the ridi- 
culous practice, as he terms it, of sending out Greek books accompanied with 
a Latin translation, as exceedingly injurious to the cause of Greek literature, 
and was near issuing his Justin without a version. But upon the earnest 
remonstrance of his publisher, who assured him that a Greek book not accom- 
panied with a Latin Version, in a parallel column, was the most unsaleable of 
all commodities, and would be only food for worms, he was induced to aban- 
don his design. He therefore availed himself of the labors of Langius, cor- 
recting some of his errors, but after all executed the task of revision in a 
manner slovenly enough. 

The last Paris edition is that of Prud. Maran, or Maranus, a Benedictine 
Monk of the Congregation of St Maur., This edition includes all the treatises, 
as well spurious as genuine, which have been at different times publish- 
ed under the name of Justin. The volume contains likewise the remains of 
several other Greek writers of the second century, as Tatian, Justin’s disciple, 
Athenagoras, Theophilus of Antioch, and Hermias. Maran gave a new 
Latin version of the two Apologies, and the Dialogue. This, if we mistake 
not, is the most recent edition, with the exception of one published at Wurtz- 
burg in 1777, by Obethur. The two latter, we believe, are now esteemed 
the best editions of the works of Justin. 
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and exuberant knowledge. Of the biographical notices of him, 
furnished by comparatively modern writers, as Cave, Tillemont, 
and others, most are composed less in the style of impartial his- 
tory than of fond eulogium. 

As a blind reverence for antiquity, however, yielded at length 
to a spirit of independent research and just criticism, the credit 
of the Fathers, and of Justin among the rest, rapidly sunk. 
Daillé, in his Treatise on the Use of the Fathers, Le Clerc, in 
his various writings, * Barbeyrac, ¢ and we might add a multi- 
tude of others, and above all the learned and accurate Brucker, Tf 
contributed their proportion to bring about this revolution in pub- 
lic opinion, and settle the question of their merit and defects. 
Far be it from us to justify every expression of contempt and 
sweeping censure, much less the tone of heartless levity and 
ridicule, in which modern writers have occasionally indulged in 
speaking of them. The subject is too grave for derision. ‘The 
Fathers, with whatever imperfections and weaknesses they are 
chargeable as authors, are certainly entitled to our respect and 
sympathy as men and Christians. ‘They performed an impor- 
tant office in society. ‘They received and transmitted the reli- 
gion of the humble and despised Jesus ; transmitted it disfigured 
and corrupted, to be sure, but still transmitted it, in the face, too, 
of torture and death. ‘They helped to carry forward the tri- 
umphs of the cross. ‘Their fortitude in sufferings was matter of 
admiration and astonishment to the pagan world, and the infant 
church was nurtured by their blood. 

Of such men we cannot speak with levity, or cold, illiberal 
sarcasm. But though we venerate them as men who dared and 
suffered nobly, truth compels us to say, that, as writers, we cannot 
think them entitled to much respect. We think with Jortin 
that ‘it is better to defer too little than too much, to their de- 
cisions.’ We do not except even Justin. His writings deserve 
the attention of the curious as furnishing examples of the manner 
in which Christianity was defended, and the objections of Pagans 
and Jews met and refuted in the primitive ages. They are valu- 
able, too, in other respects. But however they may be calculated 
to increase our reverence for the mora] qualities, the sincerity, 


*See his Ars Critica, also, Hist. Eccles. and Biblioth. Univ. et Hist. 
Choisie, and Anc. et Mod. a rich storehouse of information in eighty volumes, 
into which Gibbon, as he tells us, dipped with delight, and in which the curi- 
ous will be ever sure to find entertainment. 

t Traité de La Morale des Péres. t Hist. Crit. Phil. 
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the zeal, the self-devotion and courage of their author, they will 
not give us any very exalted opinion of his understanding, taste, 

r judgment. Whoever reads them with the expectation of 
ules in them specimens of just and well sustained argument 
and eloquence, whoever looks for discriminating remark or a 
neat and graceful style, perspicuity or method, will rise from the 
perusal of them with a feeling of sad disappointment. 

In examining his writings for the purpose of forming an esti- 
mate of his merits as an author, the first point which presents 
itself for consideration, is, the degree of skill and judgment he 
has displayed 1 in selecting and arranging his topics; and to con- 
duct this 1 inquiry successfully we must keep 1 in mind the precise 
object -he had in view in his several treatises. Let us take his 
first and larger Apology. It was not necessary that its author, in 
order to attain his object, should enter into a defence of the truth 
of Christianity. ‘This was not his design. Christianity might 
be true or false, its founder might have been divinely commis- 
sioned, or he might have been an imposter and enthusiast, yet 
the sufferings inflicted on Christians might be undeserved, the 
charges alleged against them might be false, and their punish- 
ment, therefore, an act of gross injustice and cruelty. Neither 
the public tranquillity nor the safety of the throne, neither jus- 
tice nor policy might require that the rising sect, infected by the 
‘new superstition’ as it was called, should be crushed. These 
were topics, which it became the early apologists mainly to urge, 
and urge with all their strength of reasoning and eloquence. 

The popular charges against the Christians were those of pro- 
ligacy and atheism. The latter arose from their neglect of the 
ods, whose images filled every temple and grove, and the wor- 
ship of whom was e njoined by the Roman laws. For this crime, 
for their alleged impiety and contempt of the gods, they were 
punished. Pliny, in his well known letter to Trajan, expresses 
his concern that the contagion of the new opinions had not only in- 
fected cities, but spread through the remoter towns and villages, 
that in consequence the temples were deserted, the public rites 
of religion neglected, and the victims remained unsold. The 
old fabric of superstition seemed tottering and ready to fall. 
But this fabric it was deemed matter of policy to support, and 
whatever tended to weaken and overthrow it, was, therefore, re- 
garded with extreme jealousy and aversion. Hence the viru- 
lence manifested against the growing sect of Christians. ‘They 
were the enemies of legalized superstitions, and were therefore 
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viewed as in some sense the disturbers of the public peace and 
dangerous to the state. ‘The calamities which afflicted the em- 
pire increased the hatred against them. Of these calamities 
they were accused as the authors, and by their blood alone, it 
was urged by a superstitious populace, they could be averted and 
the anger of heaven appeased.—Such were the feelings and 
opinions, and such the mode of reasoning, which Justin found 
it necessary to combat; and several of the views and considera- 
tions he suggests, have great weight, though, from his want of 
skill in argument, he fails of making the most of them. 

He demands only, he says, that Christians be placed on a 
footing with other subjects of the empire; that the charges 
brought against them should be examined, and if they were 
found guilty, he wishes not, he says, to screen them from pun- 
ishment. But let them not be put to death without an op- 
portunity of establishing their innocence ; let them not be con- 
demned simply for bearing the name of Christians. Names 
are indifferent ; the things signified by them alone are of impor- 
tance. If Christians are what they are represented to be, 
workers of all iniquity, not only holding opinions in the last de- 
gree impious and detestable, but sanctioning every enormity by 
their practice, let it be proved against them. Show them to be 
malefactors, and we will not complain that they are punished as 
such. But if their lives are blameless, it is manifest injustice to 
sacrifice them to popular phrensy and hatred. 

Thus far Justin proceeds on unquestionable ground. He 
asserts the great principles of justice and equity, he contends 
for liberty of opinion, he is a strenuous asserter of that liberty, 
and happy for the repose of Christendom had Christians never 
lost sight of the sentiments in the present instance uttered by 
this early Father. ‘They were worthy the noble cause he was 
advocating, and might with advantage have been further pressed. 
For this was Justin’s stronghold. While he was urging these 
considerations he was pleading the cause of common justice 
and humanity, and his sentiments must have found an echo in 
every breast which retained the least portion of sensibility and 
correct feeling. But he ihjudiciously breaks off a truly valua- 
able train of thought the moment he had entered upon it, to 
introduce some observations about demons, to whose active 
malice he attributes the odium under which Christians.lay. As 
regards these evil demons, he says, we confess we may be 
denominated atheists, for we reject their worship; but not as 
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regards the true God and his Son sent by him, the host of 
zood angels and the prophetic spirit; for these we reverence and 
adore. He then speaks of the objects of heathen adoration and 
the folly of honoring them with v ictims and garlands, and observes 
that God wants not material offerings. Cheiatione, he continues, 
look not for an earthly kingdom, and as their hopes are not 
fixed on present things, death by the hands of the executioner 
has no terrors for them. ‘They are good subjects, and promoters 
of virtue and peace, for they teach that all men, whatever their 
characters, are subject to God’s inspection, and will be hereafter 
rewarded or punished as their actions merit. He then cautions 
those whom he was addressing against listening to calumnies 
which originated with deceptive demons; these demons were 
enemies of the Christians, since the latter, in embracing Christ, 
renounced their dominion, and became reformed in temper and 
life. ‘To show the tendency of Christianity, he enumerates 
several of the precepts of its founder and his apostles, proves 
that it inculcates purity of heart, charity, patience, forbids rash 
oaths, enjoins obedience to magistrates, that it teaches the doc- 
trine of immortality and of the resurrection of the body, that 
something like a belief of this latter doctrine may be traced 
among heathens, that it is unjust therefore that Christians should 
be subjected to reproach for holding it. 

As to what is said of Christ’s birth, death, and ascension, it 
cannot, he thinks, sound strange to a heathen ear, accustomed 
to the fabulous narratives of the poets; for similar things are re- 
lated of the sons of Jove. 

Such is the train of Justin’s remarks, so far as we are capable 
of following him through one third, and that by far the least ex- 
ceptionable part, of his Apology. It will be perceived from this 
brief abstract, that he blends just observations with trifling re- 
marks, and correct thought with the suggestions of a supersti- 
tious Imagination. 

What remains of the Apology consists of observations and 
theories on the subject of the incarnation, expositions of prophe- 
cies, generally extravagant and fanciful enough, accounts of the 
miraculous feats, the craft and malice of demons, who appear 
perpetually to haunt his imagination, and whom he considers 
the authors of the heathen mythology and inspirers of the poets, 
the abettors of heresy and instigators of all the calamities under 
which Christians were groaning. After adding a description of 
the sacred rites of Christians, baptism and the supper, he con- 
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1829. ] Justin Martyr. 
cludes with beseeching the clemency of the emperor, and calls 
his attention to a rescript of Adrian in favor of the Christians, 
which he subjoins. 

Such are the general topics introduced into the first Apology. 
It contains some truth, and some just views and representations, 
enough surely to show that the Christians were the victims of great 
injustice and cruelty, but nothing which bears any resemblance to 
regular and well supported argument. A large portion of the 
considerations, or rather crude ‘and incoherent conceptions and 
comments and strange conceits, obtruded upon the notice of 
the emperor, are such as could have no weight with him, and 
produce no effect but to inspire contempt for the author’s un- 
derstanding. He injures his cause by weak and inconclusive 
arguments, and by the immense mass of irrelevant and trifling or 
absurd matter with which he encumbers the defence. 

With regard to the tone of his address we may observe that it 
wasanything but mild and conciliating. Justin seems to have pos- 
sessed a harsh and overbearing temper, which he had not the 
prudence to keep under restraint when motives of interest and 
common decorum alike required it. On this subject Thirlby, 
who was sufficiently indulgent in his judgment of the Fathers, 
expresses himself with much point and truth. After observing 
in substance, that though not a writer of the first merit, he is 
lively and pungent, and though not suited to the fastidious taste 
of an effeminate age, yet for ‘the times in which ke lived he had 
no ordinary degree of learning and eloquence, he adds; ‘ These 
excellences were shaded by two faults; he is beyond. measure 
rash and careless, and wrote in a style angry, contentious, and vitu- 
perative, utterly wanting in respect for the emperors, and 
urbanity to others.’* He is destitute of complaisance alike to 
the fugitive Jews, and the Romans, the masters of the world. 
His language certainly cannot be referred to as illustrating the 
christian precepts of gentleness and forbearance and meek- 
ness and charity. 

We have said that the primary object which the christian 
Apologists had in view, was not to establish the truth of Chris- 
tianity. It was to repel calumnies and plead the cause of an 
innocent, but most injured and persecuted sect. But it could 
hardly be that those who undertook the defence of their fellow 
Christians, should leave out of sight the reasons which operated 
in producing that change from Heathenism to Christianity, which 


* Dedication prefixed to his edition of Justin. 
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was the source of all their calamities and sufferings. They 
would be naturally led to speak of the follies of pagan super- 
stitions, and the superior claims of Christianity to our regard. 
This they did successfully, for the superior excellence of Chris- 
tianity was such as to appear upon the slightest comparison of it 
with heathen systems. 

But we must not look to the early Apologists for systematic 
and masterly defences of the divine origin of Christianity. 
Upon this subject Justin is deficient. On the argument from 
prophecy he dwells at length, but notin such a manner as to satisfy 
a reader of the present day. Of the evidence from miracles he 
scarcely takes any notice. Perhaps the cause may be traced in 
the popular belief of the age. The efficacy of incantations and 
magic formed part of this belief common alike to Christians and 
Pagans. Miracles were regarded as of no rare occurrence, and 
they were supposed to be wrought by magical arts. Christianity 
might then have the support of ‘miracles, but this support would 
be regarded as of trifling importance by those who were believ- 
ers in the reality of charms and sorcery. The miracle might 
he admitted, but the evidence derived from it could be invalidated 
by ascribing it tothe effects of magic. That the early Fathers 
and Apologists really felt a difficulty of this kind, there can be 
no doubt. The Jews had set the example by ‘attributing the 
miracles of our Saviour to a demoniacal agency. ‘That the hea- 
thens trod in their steps by ascribing them to magical influences, 
we gather from a hint Justin himself has incidentally dropped,* 
and Origen expressly affirms it as regards Celsus. Here then 
was a grand objection to the evidence from miracles, and one 
which the F athers, who were themselves firm believers in the 
powers of magic and demoniacal influences, must have found it 
exceedingly difficult to remove. 

Of Justin’s second Apology we shall give no analysis, as it is too 
short to afford us any material assistance in forming an estimate 
of his merits. ‘The Dialogue with Trypho furnishes still more 
conclusive evidence of the deficiencies already mentioned. But 
we shall not attempt to give its contents in detail, partly because 
the train and connexion of the author’s thoughts i is not always 
quite obvious, and partly from an unwillingness unnecessarily to 
tax the patience of our readers. We will observe simply, that 
the faults we have described as belonging to the first Apology, 
are still more prominent and striking in this. 
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We trust that what we have already said is sufficient to show 
Justin’s general want of skill asa writer. We have alluded to sev- 
eral of his peculiar faults; we shall now proceed more fully to 
illustrate them by reference to particular passages of his works. 
Of his carelessness we have a well known and striking example 
in the account he gives of the origin of the Septuagint version 
of the Old Testament, in which, as it stands in his first Apology,* 
he makes Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, cotemporary 
with Herod the Great, king of Judea, thus committing a chrono- 
logical error of about two hundred and fifty years. If the 
Hortatory Address to the Greeks be his, the story furnishes a 
remarkable instance of his credulity and love of the marvellous, 
as well as ofhis haste and negligence; for he there relates, that 
the Seventy, who were sent from Judea at the request of Ptolemy 
to translate the Hebrew scriptures, of which he had previously 
obtained a copy, were by his command shut up in as many sep- 
arate cells, at some distance from the city, and prohibited all 
intercourse one with another, till each should have finished a 
translation of the whole, and that their several translations were 
then found upon comparison to agree to a word, which was 
regarded by the astonished king as evidence that they had 
received divine assistance. This, the writer adds, is no fable, for 
on visiting Alexandria he was shown the remains of the very 
cells, in which the task was performed. 

What he says of demons in different parts of his writings, 
shows how easily he could be led, on occasion, to credit the 
wildest and most monstrous fictions. God, he very gravely tells 
us, having formed man, committed him, together with all subluna- 
ry things, to the care of angels, whose too susceptible natures 
caused them to trespass with the frail daughters of earth, t 


* p. 62. 

t pp. 16,17. The inspiration of the Septuagint version appears to have 
been the common belief of the Fathers before the time of Jerome, and this 
fact Le Clerc adduces as evidence of their ignorance of the Hebrew. ‘Si les 
Péres,’ he observes, ‘ Grecs et les Latins quiont vécu avant S. Jerdéme, avoient 
entendu I’Hebreu, ils n’auroient jamais cri que les LX X. interpretes avoient 
été inspirez: puis qu’ils auroient trouvé mille fautes dans leur version, pour 
avoir suivi des exemplaires fautifs, ou n’avoir pas sd lire le leur, ou n’avoir pas 
bien entendu la langue Hebraique, oun’y avoir pas apporté assez d’attention, ou 
enfin pour avoir traduit licentieusement. Ilest vrai que Philon et Joseph ont 
dit la méme chose, de l’inspiration des Septante ; mais le premier ne savoit point 
d’Hebreu, et le second semble avoir ménagé, en cela, les Juifs Hellenistes.’ 
Biblioth. Anc. et Mod. vi. p. 329. 

t This notion, founded ona misconception of Gen. vi. 4., of which the Seven- 
ty had given a faulty translation, did not originate with Justin. Philo and 
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and hence sprang the race of demons. ‘These demons did not 
long remain idle. They mixed in all human affairs, and soon ob- 
tained universal sway in the world. They deceived men by 
arts of magic, frightened them with apparitions, caused them to 
see visions, “and dream dreams; perpetrated crimes and performed 
numerous feats and prodigies, which the fabulous poets of anti- 
quity, in their ignorance, transferred to the gods. They presided 
over the splendid mythology of the heathen, instituted sacrifices, 
and regaled themselves with the blood of victims, of which they 
began to be in want after they became subject to passions and 
lusts. * They were the authors of all heresies, fraud, and mis- 
chief. ‘Their malice was chiefly directed against the Saviour, 
whose success, they well knew, would be attended with their 
overthrow, and therefore, long before his appearance on earth, 
they tasked their ingenuity to defeat the purpose of his mission. 
They invented tales about the gods of the nations correspond- 
ing to the descriptions of him given by the Hebrew prophets, 
hoping so to fill the minds of men with ‘lying vanities,’ that the 
writings which predicted his advent might be brought into dis- 
credit. For example, when they heard the prophecy of Mo- 
ses, | Gen. xlix. 10, 11, ‘The sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come, 
and he shall be the expectation of the nations, binding his foal 
to the vine, and washing his garment in the blood of the grape,’ 
they got up, as a counterpart, the story of Bacchus, the son of Ju- 
piter, and inventor of the grape, and introduced wine into the cel- 
ebration of his mysteries, and represented him as finally ascend- 
ing intoheaven. They were exceedingly sagacious, but with all 
their astuteness, found some difficulty in interpreting parts of 
the abovementioned prediction of Moses. The prophet had 
not expressly said whether he who should come was to be the 
son of God, or son of man, nor whether he was to make use of 
the foal spoken of while he remained on earth, or only during 
his ascent into heaven. ‘To get over this difficulty, these crafty 
demons, in addition to the story of Bacchus, trumped up that of 
Bellerophon, who was a man, born of men, and who, as they 


Josephus had advanced the same before him,and succeeding Fathers one after 
another copied it without examination. ‘Cela fait voir,’ says Le Clerc, 
‘qu’il ne faut pas tant vanter le cunsentement des Péres en matieres deThéolo- 
gie.’ Bib. Choi. ii. 336. 

* Apol. I. p. 51. II. 92. 

t The prophecy belongs not to Moses but to Jacok. 
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tell us, mounted on his Pegasus ascended into heaven. The 
prediction of Isaiah, relating to the virgin, vii. 14, they said was 
fulfilled in Perseus ;—that in Psalm xix. 5, ‘ Strong as a giant 
to run a race,’ which Justin seems to have applied to the Mes- 
siah, in Hercules, who was aman of strength, and traversed the 
whole earth. Again, when they found it predicted that he should 
cure diseases and raise the dead, they appealed to the case of 
sculapius.* Nor did they cease from their mischievous in- 
dustry after the death of Christ. As before this event they had 
made use of the poets as agents in disseminating their delusions, 
so after it they raised up heretics, Marcion on the banks of the 
Euxine, and the Samaritans, Menander, and Simon, who seduced 
many by their magical miracles, and with the latter of whom the 
senate and people of Rome, he tells us, became so infatuated 
during the reign of Claudius Cesar, that they numbered him 
with the gods, and honored him witha statue.t They ‘hover 
about the beds of the dying on the watch to receive the de- 
parting soul.’ ‘The spirits of just men, and prophets equally 
with others, he assures us, fall under their power, of which we 
have an instance in the case of Samuel, whose soul was evoked 
by the witch of Endor. Hence, he continues, we pray in the 
hour of death, that we may be preserved from the power of 
demons. 

All this, and much more of the same stamp, occurs, if we ex- 
cept the last mentioned opinion, in the two Apologies, and fur- 
nishes a fair specimen of Justin’s participation in the errors of 
the times. 

The mention of the statue, erected, as he says, to Simon the 
Magician, in token of the divine honors rendered him by the 
Romans, has proved peculiarly unfortunate for his fame. This 
statue, he tells us,|| was placed on the island of the ‘Tiber, and 
bore the inscription, ‘ Simoni sancto Deo.’ The statement of 
Justin passed current with succeeding Fathers, till unhappily 
during the pontificate of Gregory XIIL., in 1574, the statue in 
question was dug up, and found upon examination to have been 
erected, not to Simon the Magician, but to a well known Sabine 
deity of a similar name. The real inscription, it seems, was 
‘Semoni sanco,’ or ‘ sango’ &c., and the resemblance was suffi- 
cient to deceive so careless an observer as Justin. 
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Of his propensity to take up and propagate extravagant 
opinions without examination, his belief of the Jewish dream* 
of the millenium, furnishes another example. Papias, Bishop 
of Hierapolis in Phrygia, A. D. 110, a very weak man, and 
the Father of Traditions, as lie has been called, is entitled to the 
credit, we believe, of first giving currency to this belief in the 
christian church. He pretended to have received it from the 
apostles, probably mistaking the force of some expressions em- 
ployed by them, either from negligence, or from want of capa- 
city to understand them. Justin took it from Papias, and Irenzus 
and many others, down to the time of Jerome, followed in his 
track. He seems to have supposed that antichrist was soon to 
appear ; that after a temporary triumph, during which the saints 
were doomed to undergo the severest sufferings, his power would 
be shaken; that Jesus would descend with visible majesty in the 
clouds of heaven; that the Jews would acknowledge him on the 
spot where he had been rejected; that Jerusalem would be 
rebuilt, enlarged, and adorned; that the just would rise in the 
flesh, and, united with the faithful, who remained yet alive, enjoy 
with their Saviour the highest terrestrial felicity for a thousand 
years; that during this period the despisers and enemies of the 
cross would be trampled under foot of the elect; that atits ex- 
piration, the general resurrection and judgment would take place, 
after which they would be as angels, neither marrying nor giving 


in marriage. Such, Justin assures us, were the sentiments of 


himself and of the Orthodox generally of his age. In proof of 
their correctness he appeals to certain passages in the Revela- 
tion, and to Isaiah Ixv. 17-25 ; particularly verse 22, ‘For as 
the days of a tree, shall be the days of my people, and the 
works ‘of their labors shall be multiplied,’ by which he sup- 
poses the reign of a thousand years to be darkly shadowed out. 
‘The day of the Lord is asa thousand yeers,’ is another of his 
proof texts !+ 

Again, Justin has been censured for asserting,t that all persons 
were forbidden on pain of death to read the prophets, the books 


* A numerous class among the Jews appear to have connected in their 
minds the coming of the Messiah with the resurrection of the dead, and sen- 
sual felicity on earth during bis reign. This reign they called the age, or world 
to come, which was to be followed by the future life which was never to end. 
See a ‘ Dissertation concerning the Notions of the Jews about the Resurrection 


of the Dead,’ by David Humphreys, prefixed to his translation of Athenagoras, 


Lon. 1714. 
| Dial. cum Tryph. pp. 129. 177-9. | Ap. [. p. 70. 
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of Hydaspes and the Sibyl, it being very improbable, as it has 
been maintained, that any such prohibition was ever laid either 
on Jews or Christians. These corrupted or forged books, at- 
tributed to the Persian Hydaspes and the Cumean Sibyl, the 
daughter of Berosus, a Chaldean historian and astrologer, Justin 
seems to place, in point of authority, on a level with the writings 
of the Hebrew prophets, and more than once appeals to them.* 
The Heathens charged the Christians with the forgery, and Justin 
himself has not escaped suspicion of being concerned in it. 
The suspicion may probably be groundless. It is worthy of 
remark, however, that he has incurred a similar suspicion with 
regard to the alleged corruption of the Septuagint version, from 
which he accused the Jews of having expunged several passages 
relating to the sufferings and death of the Messiah.t But this 
charge, as respects the Jews, it seems, is utterly without founda- 
tion. Itis more probable, as critics have observed, that the 
passages in question were added by Christians, than suppressed 
by the Jews. Thirlby|] acquits the latter of the fraud, but 
observes, that he cannot absolve Justin from the charge of the 
utmost negligence and rashness.§ 

We have noticed several instances of Justin’s rash assertions 
and mistakes, as his chronological blunder of more than two 
hundred years with regard to the Septuagint Version; the error 
into which he was led concerning the statue supposed to be erect- 
ed to Simon Magus; the affirmation, apparently false, with respect 
to the reading of the Hebrew prophets and the works of Hy- 


* Ap. I. p. 73. Compar. Cohort. ad Gree. p. 33. 

t The book referred to by Justin and other Fathers, as the Sibyl’s, appears 
to be a compound of history, prophecy, and doctrine, taken chiefly, says Cave, 
(Hist. Lit. pp.35-6.) from the Old and New Testaments, interspersed with some 
passages from the ancient heathen oracles, and formed, as he conjectures, by 
some Alexandrine Christian, about A. D. 130, or 140, though parts seem to 
have been added afterwards, andthe whole, he observes in another place, 
bears on the face of it evidence of having been made up at different times. 
Of the authors of the ‘ pious fraud,’ we have no certain information. It has 
been attributed wholly, or in part, to Montanus, though, as the author just 
quoted observes, it was commenced more than forty years before his birth ; to 
Papias, to Justin, and some others. At all events the guilt and folly of the 
fabrication seem to rest with the Christains. This the honest, but, in general 
too indulgent Cave is compelled to admit. ‘ Conficta esse,’ says he, ‘idque 
in gratiam Christiane fidei, nemo non videt.’ 

tDial. p. 169. || Just. Thirlb. pp. 292-3 

§ Dr Kaye, the present Bishop of Lincoln, expresses a similar opinion, think- 
ing the Christians to have been more liable to the charge than the Jews. He 
takes notice of the imputation against Justin without attempting his defence. 
Neither Thirlby nor Dr Kaye, however, ever abandon the Fathers without 
ample reason. 
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daspes and the Sibyl, which he pretends the Roman laws made 
punishable with death, and the unfounded charge of mutilating 
their sacred books, which he brought against the Jews. It would 
be easy to multiply specimens. Thus, he seems to place Moses, 
whom he calls first of the prophets, five thousand years before 
Christ, David fifteen hundred, and the last of the prophets eight 
hundred ;* in the two latter cases committing an error in chro- 
nology of “about four hundred years, and in the first a much greater, 
even supposing that the prophecy in question is to be attributed 
to Adam, and that all he meant to say, by calling Moses the 
first prophet, is, that he was the first recorder of prophecy. 

His want of accuracy in citing from the Old Testament, has 
often, and justly, been made a subject of complaint. He fre- 
quently misquotes, ascribing to one prophet the words of an- 
other, as to Isaiah the words of Jeremiah,t or to Jeremiah the 
language of Daniel. f When a passage does not exactly suit his 
purpose, he does not hesitate to add to the original to render it 
more appropriate, an instance of which occurs in his manner of 
citing Psalm xxiv. 7; ‘ Lift up the gates of heaven,’§ the last 
two words being supplied to make the passage applicable to 
Christ’s ascent into heaven, which, he says, it is ee to 
predict. 

With regard to his quotations, indeed, the most indulgent 
critics have found it impossible to exculpate him from the 
charge of the utmost carelessness. His want of exactness is ad- 
mitted, and the best excuse which has been offered for him, is, 
that he quotes from recollection, and that his errors must therefore 
be attributed to a treacherous memory. This supposition ac- 
quits him of intentional fraud, but unfortunately, his inaccuracies 
are often of such a character, that a detection of them is suffi- 
cient to overthrow the whole train of reasoning founded on the 
citations in which they occur. 

As 2 critic and interpreter, it is not saying too much to affirm, 
that he is of no authority. He is exceedingly deficient in 
discrimina tion, and a know ledge of the laws and usages of lan- 
guage. He gives in to the allegorical mode of interpretation 
adopted by Philo and other Jews. - He is perpetually beating 
about for hidden meanings, and far-fetched and mystical con- 
structions, and typical representations and fanciful resemblances. 
Thus, he considers the tree of life planted in Paradise a symbol 


* Apol. i. pp. 62, 63, 68. t Apol. i. p. 75. t Bb. 78. § Ib. 
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of Christ’s cross, through which he achieved his triumphs, and 
he goes on to descant at great length on the symbolic proper- 
ties of wood. Moses, he tells us, was sent with a rod to deliver 
his people; with a rod he divided the sea, and brought water 
out of the rock. By a piece of wood the waters of Marah were 
made sweet; with a rod or staff Jacob passed over the Jordan. 
Aaron obtained his priesthood by the budding and blossoming of 
his rod, and Isaiah predicted that there should come forth a rod 
out of the stem of Jesse, and David compares the just to a tree 
planted by the waters. From a tree, God was seen by Abra- 
ham, as it is written, ‘at the oak of Mamre;’ by a rod and 
staff David, says he, received consolation of God; the people, 
having crossed the Jordan, found seventy willows, and, by cast- 
ing wood into it, Elisha made iron to swim; and in a similar 
strain he proceeds,* which furnishes no unapt occasion for the 
sarcastic Middleton to say, that he ‘applies all the sticks and 
pieces of wood in the Old Testament to the Cross of Christ.’ + 

The virtue of the cross, the emblem of Christ’s power and 
majesty, Justin observes, is discovered in things which fall under 
notice of the senses ; for consider, says he, in his first Apology to 
the Romans, whether anything can be transacted of all that is 
done in the world without this figure. The sea cannot be trav- 
ersed without that trophy called a sail; without this figure the 
land could not be ploughed; nor could any manual arts be car- 
ried on without instruments having the form of the cross. And 
the human figure, he remarks, differs from that of other animals, 
only as it is erect and has extension of hands, and a nose pro- 
jecting from the face, answering the purposes of respiration ; and 
thus it is said by the prophet, { ‘The breath before our face, 
Christ the Lord,’ an illustration, or application, which will be 
considered, we suppose, sufficiently fanciful. Moreover, he 
continues, addressing the emperor, your standards which are 
borne before you in public, as ensigns of power and royalty, de- 
monstrate the efficacy of this figure. In this form, too, ye con- 
secrate the images of dead emperors, and number them with 
the Gods. § 

God, he observes to Trypho, teaching us the mystery of the 
cross, says, in the blessing with which he blesses Joseph, || ‘ The 
horns of a unicorn are his, and with them shall he push the na- 
tions to the ends of the earth.’ Now the horns of the unicorn, 


* Dial. pp. 183-4. t Free Inquiry, p. 29. t Lam. iv. 20. 
§ Apol. i. p. 76. || Deut. xxxiii. 17. 
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he continues, exhibit, as it can be demonstrated, no other figure 
than that of a cross, and this he attempts to wh by a very 
minute analysis. ‘Then as to the assertion, ‘ with them shall he push 
the nations to the extremities of the earth,’ this is no more than 
what is now taking place among all people; for, struck by the 
horn, that is, penetrated by the mystery of the cross, they of 
all nations are turned from idols and demons to the worship of 
God.* 

Again, when the people warred with Amelek, + and Jesus, 
the son of Nun, led the battle, Moses, he says, prayed with his 
arms extended in the form of a cross, and if they were at any 
time lowered, so as to destroy this figure, the tide turned against 
the Israelites, but as long as this nope was preserved they 
prevailed. They finally conquered, he gravely remarks, not be- 

cause Moses prayed, but because, while the name of Jesus was 
in the van of the battle, the former, standing or sitting with his 
arms extended, exhibited the figure of across. His sitting or 
bent posture, too, he observes, was expressive, and thus the knee 
is bent, or the body prostrated, in all effectual prayer. Lastly, 
the rock on which he sat, had, says he, ‘as I have shown,’ a 
symbolic reference to Christ. 

Such is the use to which this Father converted his knowledge 
of the scriptures, and such the arguments by which he hoped to 
convince the philosophic emperor of Rome, and win to the faith of 
the cross the obstinate and ‘ stiffmecked’ Jew. In interpreting 
the several parts of the Old Testament, historical and prophetical, 
and reasoning upon them, he followed his own wayward fancy, 
and capricious and perverted taste. He appears to have consid- 
ered any application, and almost any construction of its language, 
however visionary or improbable, justifiable, upon the notion he 
had taken up, that some hidden meaning or mystery lay couched 
under every sentence, and almost every word. ‘The business of 
interpretation he seems to have regarded as little more than a 
task of invention; and he gives evidence, we confess, of having 
possessed an imagination sufficiently prolific, for his writings teem 
with the most odd and grotesque fancies. 

We intended to have added some distinct specimens of his 
weak and inconclusive reasoning. But we are weary of our 
theme, and doubt not that our readers are so too. Nor, after 
what we have said, will they deem further illustration of his 
mental character and habits necessary. They will readily credit 


* Dial. p. 188. + Exod. xvii. t Dial. pp. 187, 188. 
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us, we trust, when we affirm, that his logic is entitled to as little 
respect as his talent for criticism and exposition, though the latter, 
particularly, he pretends to have received as a special gift of 
God’s grace. This power, he says, is not in me, but by the 
grace of God alone it is given me to understand his scriptures. 

He has been extolled, as we have said, for his multifarious 
and profound acquisitions. Yet, according to his own confes- 
sion, he knew nothing of the exact sciences. ‘The mathematics 
he seems, indeed, to have thoroughly despised. That he-could 
have possessed only scanty stores of philological learning, is 
rendered evident by the whole tenor of our foregoing remarks. 
He was ignorant, or knew very little of the original language of 
the Old Testament, as appears from the criticisms he occasionally 
introduces on Hebrew words, particularly, from the mistake he 
has committed in tracing the etymology of the word ‘satan,’ 
which according to him means ‘apostate serpent,’ being derived 
from ‘sata,’ an apostate or deserter, and ‘nas,’ a serpent, though 
no one who possesses the slightest tincture of Hebrew literature, 
is ignorant, that according to its etymological signification, it 
means simply, ‘adversary.’ 

Justin, as well as many of the subsequent Fathers, has been 
accused of advancing and defending some erroneous principles 
in morals. We are not quite certain, however, that the charge 
as regards Justin, though apparently not without some founda- 
tion, can be satisfactorily made out, in the broad manner in 
which it has been sometimes stated. Three particulars have 
been mentioned.* It is contended, in the first place, that he 
approved the practice, which, it seems, obtained to a certain ex- 
tent among Christians of his day, of denouncing themselves to 
the magistrates, and thus voluntarily courting the honors of mar- 
tyrdom. It is true that he once, at least, mentions the practice, 
without any note of disapprobation; but he nowhere, as we re- 
collect, expressly commends it, though, to be sure, he speaks of 
the eagerness with which Christians rushed into the arms of 
death, in the full confidence of a heavenly reward, in terms 
which look very like approbation. ‘The Benedictine editor of 
the Paris edition of 1742, readily grants that he considered acts 
of voluntary martyrdom meritorious, and attempts to justify the 
principle by an appeal to the circumstances of the age. The 
passage on which he seems to rely to show that Justin approved 
such acts, appears not, however, exactly suited to his purpose. 


* Barbeyrac, De la Morale des Péres. pp. 15-19. 
VOL. VIII.—N. S. VOL. II. NO. II. 22 
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He is thought also to have entertained an extravagant opinion 
of the merits of celibacy, and a passage is quoted from the frag- 
ment of a treatise on the Resurrection of the Flesh, attributed 
by some to Justin, in which marriage seems to be condemned as 
unlawful. But to this it may be replied, that the fragment in 
question is not known to be his. His genuine and acknowledged 
writings, however, contain some expressions on this subject, 
which will not bear to be construed too rigidly. They look a 
little ascetic. 

Again, it has been said, that he condemned the use of oaths, 
in every instance. But we must say in justice to him, that he 
does little more than quote the words of the Saviour on this point. 
[t is not quite clear what construction he put on them. Admit, 
however, that his language on these topics, especially the two 
former, is a little unguarded, the charge is, in reality, a very tri- 
fling one, and the examples adduced in support of it, do not 
prove his laxness, but only show that he inculcated great strictness 
and self-devotion. His writings breathe, throughout, a tone of 
pure and elevated morality, which forms a striking contrast with 
the corrupt principles and manners of the age. 

It remains for us to treat of his opinions, particularly on points 
which have been brought into controversy. Of these the most 
important are his views of the divinity of the Saviour and the 
Logos. We trust that we shall prove that he corrupted the beau- 
tiful simplicity of the gospel, by an abundant infusion of Platonic 
opinions, that he asserted, notwithstanding, the essential inferi- 
ority of the Son to the Father, and that the modern notions of the 
trinity derive no support from the general tone of his language 
and argument. We shall conclude with some remarks on the 
real value of his writings as sources of historical knowledge.* 


* Our remarks on the subject of Justin, we fear, may have the appearance 
of some severity. We beg our readers to bear in mind, however, that hith- 
erto we have been occupied chiefly in stating his defects. Before we con- 
clude, it is our intention to bring into view more fully those traits of intellec- 
tual and moral character, which, after all deduction for failings, really give 
him a title to respect. As a writer, we are not conscious of having given an 
exaggerated account of his defects. But the intelligent reader will hardly need 
to be told that these defects were not peculiar to Justin and the Fathers. 
They belonged to the age. To say that the Fathers shared them, therefore, 
is only to say that they participated in the common faults of our nature. After 
all, considered as a class, they will bear advantageous comparison with their 
pagan cotemporaries, in point of intellect and literary merit; and in a moral 
view they are vastly their superiors. It would be unjust to measure them by 
the improved standard of modern opinions. 
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Arr. If.—4 Treatise on the Police and Crimes of the Metrop- 
olis, especially Juvenile Delinquency, Female Prostitution, 
Mendicity, Gaming, Forgery, Street Robberies, Burglary 
and Housebreaking, Receiving of Stolen Goods, Counter- 
feiting the Coin, Exhumation, Swindling, §c. §c. Also an 
Account of the Courts of Justice and Prisons of London, 
and an Inquiry into the Causes of the Increase of Crime, 
with Suggestions for the Improvement of the Institutions of 
the Metropolis, and the Prevention of Offences. By the 
Epiror of ‘The Cabinet Lawyer, &c. Xc., and of ‘An 
Account of Public Charities.’ London. Longman, Rees, 
Orme, Brown, and Green. 1829. 8vo. pp. 390. 


Tis work, as inay at once be seen by the tutlepage, em- 
braces a great variety ‘of important subjects and suggestions re- 
lating to the police of London. It has lately appeared; and, 
though it would seem from the preface, it was not intended for 
publication by the author, its appearance at the present moment 
is particularly opportune, as the whole subject of the police and 


’ crime of that great metropolis is obtaining an unusual share of at- 


tention, and a deep, and even fearful conviction is gaining ground, 

of the necessity of applying an instant and more effectual remedy 
for the alarming increase of crime. We regard this new work, 

and the whole subject of which it treats, as highly interesting. To 
those who take it up only as a treatise concerning the police of a 
single and distant city, it may possibly appear of too local and con- 
fined a character to engage the general reader. But when it is 
considered that this city is London, the commercial emporium of 
the world, the seat of arts, of learning, of charity, of all that 
concerns the improvement, happiness, and glory of man; when 
it is remembered, that this single metropolis embraces within its 
limits almost a million and an half of human beings, whose 
safety, virtue, and even life itself, are nearly or remotely con- 
cerned in its municipal restraints; and that of this vast popula- 
tion, there are thousands of strangers, of whom some of our own 
friends and fellow countrymen are at all times a part, and who, 
from ignorance, rashness, and the peculiar exposures incident to 
strangers, may possibly become the partakers or the victims of its 
crimes—either amenable to its justice, or in person, property, or 
reputation, suffering from its corruption—the subject will hardly 
be passed over without interest. But on still broader grounds, 

it deserves the attention of the Christian and philanthropist. In 
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this view, we may certainly find more than enough to engage us 
in a book, whose object is to expose moral evils, and suggest 
remedies, by which not the temporal welfare only, but the spir- 
itual and eternal interests of multitudes of immortal beings may 
be affected. 

Many of our readers, we presume, have met with a similar 
work on this subject by Colquhoun, which was long considered a 
standard, and has been extensively read. ‘The writer, from his 
official situation, enjoyed the best opportunity for obtaining accu- 
rate knowledge; and though on some particular points, such as 
his calculations of the numbers of unfortunate and abandoned fe- 
males, and of the amount of plunder within the city, he has ex- 
posed himself to the charge of lack of judgment, his work, in its 
day, was regarded as of high authority. The writer of that 
before us is evidently, and indeed, of necessity, indebted to it. 
But he has greatly improved both upon its plan and execution ; 
and, with many valuable reflections on the causes of the alarming 
increase of crime even from that time, has adapted his views to 
the existing state of things. 

The design of the work will be best seen by a bare enume- 
ration of the subjects of which it treats, but a small part of 
which we have copied from the titlepage. ‘These are, general 
principles of police, and prevention of punishments; extent and 
municipal divisions of the metropolis; police establishments; de- 
fects in the police; general plan of police; crimes in the me- 
tropolis; gaming; bankruptcy, insolvency, and imprisonment for 
debt; private credit; mendicity; female prostitution; juvenile 
delinquency; thieves and receivers; counterfeiting the coin, and 
forgery; burglary; housebreaking, and street robbery ; resurrec- 
tion men; causes of the increase of crime; courts of justice; 
prisons of the metropolis; public sewers; water companies; 
gas-light establishments; fire police; brewers; licensed victual- 
lers, hotel, coffee-house, and tavern-keepers; concluding re- 
marks on metropolitan police, crimes, frauds, and manners. 
And to these is added an Appendix, containing brief, but, as we 
should think, judicious remarks on the bill recently offered in 
Parliament by that eminent statesman, Mr Peel, for the im- 
provement of the police of the metropolis and its vicinity. 

As may be inferred, the writer, under these general heads, 
embraces almost all the topics connected with the public security 
and accommodation, or with the crimes, miseries, and dangers 
of the city. He first states the population, including London 
and Westminster, with the out-parishes of the suburbs, as re- 
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ported in the parliamentary census of 1821, to be one million 
two hundred and seventyfour thousand eight hundred. Allowing 
for an increase for the last seven years in the same ratio as 
in the interval from 1811 to 1821—nothing having oceurred, as 
he observes, within this period, to check the progress of | popu- 
lation—he makes the whole number of inhabitants, now in the 
metropolis, to be 1,492,228. 

Of the crimes and evils, by which this vast assemblage of 
human beings is endangered and corrupted, mendicity, intem- 
perance, gambling, robbery in its various forms of secret skill 
or violence, female prostitution, and juvenile delinquency, are 
the most prominent and mischievous. Upon each of these the 
author exhibits some astonishing, but sober details, from many 
of which we gladly spare our readers, referring them for what 
they may desire of examples to the writer himself, and willing 
in this article to present rather what an enlightened philanthropy 
may suggest for remedy, than to dwell upon the evidences of 
crimes, to which, in their extent, at least, and wide-spreading 
ravages, we of this favored community are as yet, we hope, 
strangers. 

To every one, who, either from personal observation or report, 
from reading the daily journals or periodicals of that country, has 
acquainted himself with its records of justice, it must appear sur- 
prising, that the amount of crime and of public punishment, both 
in London and throughout the kingdom, should seem so greatly 
to exceed that of other European countries. We can hardly 
take up an English newspaper without disgust at the relation of 
awful sins and punishments, of forgeries, robberies, and murders, 
to say nothing of more private offences. And it is difficult to 
understand, that in a country preeminent for its advantages; 
exerting by its religion, its laws, its noble institutions, and 
the whole spirit of the people, so powerful a moral influence, 
profligacy and corruption should be so conspicuous; and that 
while, on the other hand, it surpasses all nations of the world in 
its associations for religion and charity, for the interests of learn- 
ing, piety, and humanity, it should also exceed them all in the 
multitude and authentic records of its crimes. 

One consideration, however, must be taken into view, in any 
attempt to explain this anomaly. It is this. Everything in Great 
Britain that is a subject of legal inquiry, is, by the freedom of 
its institutions, the subject also of public notice. Nothing occurs 
) in its courts of justice, of which the daily journals do not take 
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account. Everything, thereiore, is known and proclaimed. No 
robbery is brought to light; no forgery, of whatever condition 
may be the parties, is detected; nay, no violation of domestic 
or conjugal relations can transpire, without finding its way into 
the daily papers; and, such is the taste of the people, it will not 
fail to find also eager r and ec hoing readers. Whereas, in France, 
and other continental nations, much is concealed, or, at least, 
never appears in print. ‘he government suffer to be published 
only what their policy or their fears will allow; and there can 
be no question that many crimes are committed, and awfully 
punished too, of which none but the individuals involved in them 
hear or know anything. 

But in addition to this, if not an obvious, yet certainly an impor- 
tant consideration, the writer of this book offers the followi ing re- 
marks. ‘They seem to us to be well founded, though he con- 
nects them with others less satisfactory, and, indeed, as we 
venture to think, erroneous. 

‘The proportional excess of crime in England over other 
European countries forms a difficult problem which has not yet 
obtained satisfactory solution. Distinguished by superior wealth 
and intelligence, it seems extraordinary we should also be pre- 
eminent in that which is usually presumed to result from the 
absence of the advantages we enjoy. Great as is this anomaly, 
we think it admits of explanation, and that both the magnitude 
and complexion of our criminal calendar may be traced to cer- 
tain obvious peculiarities in the pursuits and character of the 
population. 

‘England is preeminently a commercial community, abound- 
ing in manufactories, shipping, and well-stocked warehouses ; 
combined with these, ‘commodities are constantly being convey- 
ed and transferred from one to another, which affords opportuni- 
ties, and enlarges the field for depredation. Commerce requires 
much individual confidence, and clerks, factors, and agents 
cannot always resist temptation. It is productive of luxury, and 
leads to the assembling of people together in large towns, to the 
creation of credit and paper money—the intoxicating and illusive 
stimulants to adventure and fruitful source of offences. It 
leads to sudden vicissitudes in men’s fortunes, creates extreme 
inequality of condition, avidity of gain, end contempt for pov- 
erty; in short, makes the acquisition of wealth the ruling pas- 
sion, and offences connected therewith the distinguishing trait 
of the community. Where there is little chattel property there 
cannot be much theft, either from the person, the dwelling, the 
warehouse, or in transfer; where there is little agency breaches 
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of trust must seldom occur ; and where men, as in agricultural 
countries, are in a fixed grade, without the chance of being 
either much better or worse, they are exempt from allurements 
to which sudden wealth or raging poverty is exposed. Hence, 
we apprehend, may be traced the general causes of the predomi- 
nance of crimes against property in this country. We are 
peculiarly an enterprising, industrious, and emulative people ; 
the field of depredation among us is more extensive, the neces- 
sities of individuals are greater, and the uncertainties in men’s 
fortunes beget a recklessness and excitement which make them 
less scrupulous in the means employed to better their condition, 
or repair the reverses they have sustained.’ pp. 99-101. 

‘These appear to be the general causes of the number and 
description of criminal offences in England. Minor causes may 
be found in the state of the police, and in the imperfections of 
our criminal code; but these seem to refer rather to the increase 
of crime than its character, and will be more properly adverted 
to in a subsequent chapter. What has been said on the coun- 
try generally applies strictly to the capital. The metropolis 
represents, on a large scale, the prevailing pursuits of the whole 
community, in being the great mart of commerce, the resort of 
shipping and navigation, the site of extensive manufactures, and 
in a large proportion of its population being actively engaged in 
the vicissitudes and speculations of trade; and hence its crimi- 
nal character is the same, exhibiting the same excess of crimes 
against property and similar paucity of personal injuries.’ 

pp. 101, 102. 


From these general views, we pass with our author to a more 
specific notice of the crimes which go to swell the amount of 
depravity in London, and in the*natural or legal consequences 
of which multitudes annually find their ruin. 

The first which he particularizes, is Gambling ; and in the 
account which he gives of the gaming houses, and of the in- 
creasing numbers of those who resort to them, he exposes a 

‘mystery of iniquity,’ of which probably we, who are uninitiated, 
can form but a very inadequate conception. ‘These houses are 
familiarly called ‘ Hells ;’ ;’ and, by his description of the fraud and 
villany practised in them, ond of the unutterable wretchedness 
and despair which are sometimes witnessed within them, we 
may perceive with what entire propriety they are thus desig- 
nated. We select from his chapter on this subject, the fol- 
lowing details. 


‘The chief houses, or “ hells,’ as they are significantly term- 
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ed, are open only during a period when the town 1s filled with 
the idle, the opulent, and luxurious. Some of them are sup- 
ported by subscription, others are partnership concerns, consist- 
ing of ruined gamblers, pettifogging attorneys, and unprincipled 
tradesmen. In 1821, there were no fewer than twentytwo 
zaming-houses, at which play was continued with little interrup- 
tion, at one or other, from one o’clock at noon throughout the 
night. They are now reduced in number, by consolidation 
into larger establishments.’ pp. 103-104. 

‘A writer in The Times, July 26, 1824, estimated the gain 
of the several banks, by points alone, at £234,000 per annum, 
from 1814 to 1824, making a total gain, in ten years, of 
£ 2,340,000. This was exclusive of what had been got, by 
cheating, upon the equal chances, and by attending races, fairs, 
fights, pigeon-shooting, and other gambling matches. The 
profits of one season at a well known pandemonium, in St 
James’s, are supposed to have amounted to £150,000, over and 
above expenses. In one night a million of money is said to 
have been turned over at this place, and that £10,000 was oc- 
casionally down upon single events! 

‘The most sure test is afforded of the wealth realized by the 
gaming-houses in the number of individuals known to have been 
reduced to poverty and crime by frequenting them, and the 
sums expended to compromise prosecutions instituted by their 
infatuated victims. We have seen a list of eight, who, in a 
short time, committed suicide in consequence of losses in gam- 
ing; several have been transported for embezzlement; others 
have been hanged, under assumed names, for forgery and other 
capital offences. The history of Captain D , of the King’s 
Yeomen of the Guard, who escaped from the Giltspur-street 

Jompter, disguised as a porter, having been apprehended for 
forgeries committed to meet his loss at the tables, must be still 
fresh in public recollection.’ pp. 106-108. 





To these statements is appended a copious note, from which 
it appears, that both the extravagance and the plunder of these 
houses are incredibly great. ‘The writer mentions one of the 
proprietors, who begun in indigent circumstances, and who had 
recently taken the benefit of the insolvent act, as having been 
estimated before his failure to be worth £150,000; and another, 
the initials of whose name, as in the case of the former, are given, 
£70,000. Both these were copartners with a third infamous 
manager of a house in Piccadilly, ‘ where they cleared at one sea- 
son at French hazard, £200,000!’ Of one Holsworth it is said, 
that he had a house at the west end of the town, fitted up ina 
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style of eastern magnificence, where he wallowed in luxury and 
profusion. Of the celebrated Crockford, who was sufficiently 
_ notorious to have his name adopted for the title of a novel, w hose 
chief, if not only merit, is the correct account it gives of gam- 
bling houses, we are told from the Court Guide, that he had two 
residences in the most fashionable parts of the town, and another 
in the country ; and that most of these wretches have their car- 
riages and establishments, vying with the aristocracy in costly mag- 
nificence. Of the houses themselves, we are informed that 
they are fitted up in a very splendid style; that the expenses of 
the highest are supposed to be not less than £1000 a w eek ; 
the next in eminence about £150; while those of a lower 
grade vary from £40 to £80. ‘At the close of the season, in 
1824, at Crockford’s, £ 1000 was given to be divided among the 
waiters, and the head servant had half that sum presented him 
as a new year’s gift.” As a means also of enticing visitors to 
play, and unquestionably of making them the easy victims of 
fraud, refreshments are gratuitiously furnished. At the highest 
houses are fruit, confectionary, wines, and costly suppers; at 
the ‘ low hells,’ tea, biscuits and liquors. 

We will not occupy our pages with any remarks upon the 
enormous profligacy which such gains and such expenses must 
involve, or upon the countless miseries to the individual, to 
families, and the community, with which the vice itself is inva- 
riably attended. Should any of our readers be disposed to dis- 
trust the accuracy of these extraordinary statements, they will 
remember that the writer is addressing those, who, by their 
office, could not be unacquainted with the facts he details, and, 
who were competent at all times to investigate them; that, for 
the most part, he specifies the names of individuals and places, 
and, in general, has asserted nothing, which, even with curious 
veins of a few weeks in Leadon. might not be a matter of 
notoriety. 

Before suggesting some remedies, he remarks, and we wish 
there were less foundation for his fears, that— 


‘The vice is one of high antiquity, is sanctioned by imposing 
names, and we fear, despite of the pernicious influence it exerts 
on the character, it is not one that can be repressed or even 
greatly curtailed. Frequenters of gaming-houses are well aware 
of the frightful odds against them; and that the wealth of the 
Indies must inevitably be absorbed by perseverance in play ; yet 
such is the effect of example, the fascinations of the scene, and 
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the love of excitement, that they prefer certain ruin rather than 
forego the flutter of hope and of fear which the rattling of the 
dice-box creates. To the military and naval officer, in time of 
peace, the chances of the tables serve in lieu of the vicissitudes 
and stimulus of actual warfare. To the nobility, gentry, and 
great monied classes, it forms a species of traffic or barter.’ 

‘Unfortunately, the passion does not stop here; it has ex- 
tended through every grade and class in the community; is 
found not only at every watering-place, but at every inn, pub- 
lican’s, and almost every private house in the metropolis, and 
seems the natural offspring or accompaniment of immense 
wealth and luxury.’ pp. 110, 111. 





There is nothing which proves more fully the love of our 
nature for excitement, or in which we see more strangely the 
madness of human passion, than the history of these abodes. 
We have heard from those whose curiosity, and possibly other 
motives have tempied them thither, of the death-like silence, 
which, while great stakes are pending, may be almost felt, and 
of the anguish, which, upon sudden and remediless s ruin, is occa- 
sionally exposed there. Of the suicides in Paris, where gam- 
bling is carried to yet greater extent, embracing among its 
votaries women as well as men of various conditions, a large 
proportion is ascribed to this cause. ‘The waters of the Seine 
are sought to drown in their friendly oblivion an imsupportable 
wretchedness ; and the visitor to La Mor cue, where dead bodies 
found in ihe river are regularly first brought, that, if missed, 
they may be recognized and removed by their friends, may 
occasionally find there some unfortunate victim of play, whom 
de spair had hurried from the gambling table to find refuge in < 
voluntary gos And when it is considered under what earful 
chances so much is hazarde d,* * and by what ruin to reputation, 
substance, and lat ts it is followed, we know not to whom 
with more exactness than to giedbiers we can apply the descrip- 
tion of the preacher, ‘ Madness is in their heart while they 
live, and, alter that, they go to the dead.’ Happily, in our own 
country the mischief is not yet so deplorable. But already 
husbands and fathers and youth have, even among us, been 


“ We profess, and we certainly desire no knowledge of these mysteries, but 
the remarks on this subject, which the writer illustrates by examples and the 
laws of a particular game, may convey to the unexperienced reader some idea 
of the unequal chances, with which he who gambles must contend. It ap- 
pears that there are not chances alone, but certain conditions of the game that 
are infallibly against him. 
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numbered with its victims. Its ravages have reached to the 
domestic dwelling. It has blasted many a fond affection. It 
has made - desolate many a confiding heart. Had we a thou- 
sand tongues, and could we speak with the lips of angels, 
we would with all the energy we could express, beseech 
the young and the unwary, the tempted and the unfortunate, 
to forbear. They may enter with what hopes they please 
these detestable abodes; they may think, in a moment of dis- 
tress, to retrieve a desperate fortune ; but they know not that 


the dead are there, and that their guests are in the depths of 


hell. 

In the seventh chapter, the writer classes together those evils, 
which are often found in connexion, and which in all large 
cities, and in London especially, are the fruitful sources, or rather 
the reciprocal causes and effects of profligacy and wretched- 
ness. Among these we find mendicity, female prostitution, 
juvenile delinquency, theft, and receiving of stolen goods. 


On the fruitful subject of ‘mendicity , or the condition and life of 


beggars, and of pauperism, on which so much has been written 
and speculated, our author exhibits some very interesting state- 
ments. He shows, that, notwithstanding the public provision made 
for the poor in England, and the enormous rates which are levied 
for their support ; notwithstanding the law ‘ that every English- 
man has his parish, and every parish i is bound to find work,’ or 
otherwise provide for those, who are unable to provide for them- 
selves; yet, from various causes, mendicity in London is carried 
toa vast extent, and they who are annually paying large sums in 
poor rates, and are almost impoverished themselves by the legal 
claims of indigence, are in the streets of the metropolis perpetu- 
ally ‘ assailed by its clamors, and have their feelings lacerated by 
the spectacle of suffering, real or fictitious, which ought to he 
excluded from their sight.’ 

Of the sources of this evil, several are described. From the 
influx of strangers from every part of the kingdom, and espe- 
cially, as in our own cities, from Ireland, bringing with them 
whole families, in hopes of finding employment, but exposed to 
sickness and failure in the obtaining of Jabor, and to all manner 
of disappointments ; {rom ignorance as to their places of settle- 
ment, by which many beggars in London, actually belonging to 
the city parishes, are yet so little acquainted with themselves, that 
they are unable, though willing, to establish their claim to parish 
aid; but far beyond this and T all other causes, from idleness 
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and profligacy, he tells us, and every stranger of a day is a 
witness, that London is crowded by a ‘host of mendicants who 
torment the passenger, infest shops and houses, and present, 
wherever they are seen, a most rev olting and disgusting spec- 
tacle. Of these by far the largest proportion, the writer says 
even ninetynine in a hundred, are vile impostors, who pursue 
begging as ‘their chosen trade, which they carry on with all the 
skill and system of a regular profession ; and, as it appears by 
various statements from other sources familiar to our readers, 
with extraordinary success. 

Of the probable number of these mendicants, of the good 
reasons they have to be content with the gains of their calling, 
and their reluctance to exchange it for any virtuous labor or em- 
ployment, the reader will best judge by the following extracts. 


‘Attempts have been made to estimate the number of beg- 
gars in London. Mr Martin, thirty years since, calculated 
them at 15,000, of whom 3500 were Irish. They must now 
be double or treble that number. The number of persons who 
presented themselves, last year, to the “‘ Society for the Sup- 
pression of Mendicity in the Metropolis,” amounted, including 
their families, to nearly forty thousand. Out of this immense 
number of objects, only 806 could be selected whose cases were 
plausible enough even to merit investigation, and, among these 
306 it was ascertained 397 were gross impostors and confirmed 
vagrants, and of the remainder seventeen refused parochial re- 
lief on condition of admission into the workhouse, and 155 
either refused to return to their homes or absconded from work 
provided by the Society. In short, of the whole 806 only 237 
merited and received relief, and of these fiftyfour were placed 
upon their parishes in London, and thirtyfive upon their parish- 
es in the country. 

‘The alleged causes of distress are mostly want of employ- 
ment, want of tools and implements of work, sickness and ac- 
cidents, loss of friends by death, desertion, or imprisonment, 
failure in business, suspension of pension, pay, or prize-money, 
and shipwreck. Some allege they are foreigners, wanting 
means to return home. How few of them are inclined to hon- 
est industry is evinced by the results of the Society’s wharf, at 
which able-bodied applicants are employed in breaking stones, 
for which they receive adequate remuneration. Of the number 
of persons qualified for work and sent to the wharf, not more 
than one in thirty have been found willing to avail themselves 
of it, the rest having absconded !’—pp. 144, 145. 
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Again, on p. 141, we find some details, which, were it not 
for the indescribable profligacy they exhibit, would seem only 
ludicrous. 


‘From the inquiries of a Parliamentary Committee in 1815, 
it was ascertained, beyond all doubt, that gross and monstrous 
frauds are practised by mendicants in the metropolis and neigh- 
bourhood ; the success of which affords a direct encouragement 
to vice, idleness, and profligacy, as much more is gained by im- 
portunate solicitations in the streets for charity, than is earned 
by the sober and most industrious artizans, by their utmost appli- 
cation to the work in which they areemployed. As the number 
of beggars has certainly not since decreased, and their craft is 
carried on upon nearly the same principles, we shall insert a 
a digest of the results of the Committee’s inquiries, from the 
‘‘ Report on the State of Mendicity in the Metropolis, 1816.’ 
(Parl. Pap. No. 396.) 

‘« Beggars on being searched when brought before the magis- 
trates, a great deal of money has been found about them, in their 
pockets and in their clothes. 

‘“ Beggars make great profits by various practices, such as 
changing their clothes two or three times a day, and getting 
money intended for others. Clear proof that a blind man, with 
a dog, got 30s. in one day. Another man got 5s. a day; he 
could, with ease, go through sixty streets ina day. Another 
got 6s. a day. , 

‘ «Two houses in the parish of St Giles, frequented by from 
200 to 300 beggars ; receipts from 3s. to 5s. a-day: they could 
not be supposed to spend less than 2s. 6d. at night, and pay 6d. 
for their bed. 

‘** A negro beggar retired to the West Indies with a fortune, 
it was supposed, of £1,500. 

‘<* Beggars gain 3s. or 4s. a-day by begging shoes. 

‘** A woman alleged that she could go through sixty streets 
in a day, and that it was a bad street that did not yield a penny. 

‘“ A beggar would spend 50s. a-week for his board. 

‘“* Children are made use of to excite compassion. 

‘** Beggars are furnished with children at houses in White- 
chapel and Shoreditch; some, who look like twins, frequently 
carried on their backs. Children frequently sent out to beg 
and not to return with less than 6d. 

‘** A girl of twelve years of age had been six years engaged in 
begging ; on some days got 3s. or 4s. ; sometimes more, usually 
18d. or 1s. : on Christmas day, 4s. 6d. 

‘One man will collect three, four, or five children from dif- 
ferent parts, paying 6d. or 9d. each to go begging with them. 
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‘«* A woman with twins, who never grew older, sat for ten 
vears. Not once in a hundred twins are the children of beggars. 
~ © A little boy and girl earned 8s. a day. 

‘** A night school kept by an old woman for instructing chil- 
dren in the street language. 

‘«] Edward IV. c. 3, notices the practice of employing chil- 
dren by vagrants in begging. 

‘** Beggars are most numerous in the outskirts of the town: 
thirty or forty sleep in a large round bed. 

‘** In the neighbourhood of St Giles’s thirty or forty houses, 
apparently crowded, in which are not less than 2000 people, one 
half of whom live by prostitution and beggary : the remainder 
Irish laboring people. The rector of St Clement Danes de- 
scribes them as living very well: especially if they are pretty 
well maimed, blind, or if the} have children. 

‘* From 200 to 300 beggars frequent two public houses in St 
Giles’s, divided into companies and subdivided into walks; 
they have hot suppers and live luxuriously at night. They eat 
no broken victuals, but have ham and beef. The walks are 
sold. 

‘* Forty or fifty sleep in a house, and are locked in lest they 
should carry anything away, and are let out in the morning all 
at once, 

‘* At some of the houses the knives and forks are chained to 
the tables, and other articles chained to the walls. 

‘** Worthy person§, .however distressed, will not have recourse 
begging. Street-beggars, with very few exceptions, are utterly 
worthless and incorrigible. Beggars evade the Vagrant-Act by 
carrying matches and articles of little intrinsic value for sale. 
Out of 400 beggars, in St Giles’s, 350 are capable of earning 
their own living.”’’ 


On the second subject of this chapter, we cannot here enlarge. 
The statements, however, which this writer exhibits, of the extent 
and misery of female prostitution, of the numbers and condition of 
its unfortunate victims, are appalling to every benevolent mind. 
It would be altogether unnecessary to consider them, unless 
with some hope to supply an alleviation or a remedy.  Chris- 
tian philanthropy has, as yet, accomplished little in this cause. 
The asylums, which under its influence have been established, 
as the Magdalen, most unjustly so called, and the Female Peni- 
tentiary, though in multiplied instances they have been the hap- 
py instruments of reformation, yet, from the inadequacy of their 
means, possibly also from inherent objections to the whole sys- 
tem on which they are established, have accomplished little, 
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Every individual instance of reformation is indeed earnestly to 
be sought and welcomed, for it is no less than the ‘ saving of 
a soul from death.’ But probably the only general and effectu- 
al remedy for this great moral contagion is to be found in the 
dominion of religious principle, in more general and better estab- 
lished convictions of the guilt, shame, and wretchedness of the 
habits it involves. And when it is considered to what inevitable 
miseries it leads; how sure and rapid is the descent from virtue, 
peace, reputation, and everlasting hopes, to loathsome degrada- 
tion, irreclaimable hardness, or the wretchedness of despair ; 
when it is remembered, that the unhappy victim may at first 
have been betrayed by specious promises and practised villany 
from a happy home and virtuous friendships and fair pros- 
pects, herself the cherished object of them—and that by sad 
degrees, not slow, alas! or imperceptible, she has exchanged all 
these for the very sinks of pollution, for a spiritual death, whence 
there is no ‘return to the paths of life,’ it would seem,—to 
adopt the words of an eloquent writer in reference to another, 
though very different source of human misery,* ‘that there is 
no sorrow, which imagination can picture, no sighs of anguish, 
which nature, agonized and oppressed, can exhibit, no accents 
of wo,’ which might not be suited to express the just sense of 
such a condition. Compassion, not indignation, is the prevail- 
ing sentiment it should awaken. For could the hearts of some 
of these poor victims of their delusion be exposed, perhaps it 
might be seen to what a sense of desertion and wretchedness 
they were delivered ; and, like the roll, which was spread be- 
fore the prophet to mark the desolations of a guilty people, they 
might appear to be inscribed, ‘within-and without, with sorrow, 
lamentation, and wo.’ 

Under the head of Juvenile Delinquenci ies, we see the la- 
mentable extent of dishonesty, fraud, and other wickedness 
among boys and even young children. Of this, our own city, 
small as it is in comparison, has already afforded too many ex- 
amples. And we can at once perceive, how easily, ina popula- 
tion like that of London,—in which, notwithstanding its ten thou- 
sands of children educated in the charity schools, and annually 
exhibited for a great show in St Paul’s, and its extensive Lan- 
casterian or other schools, there are no provisions for the educa- 
tion of all classes aid ages as with us—how easily great multitudes 


* Robert Hall’s Sermon on the Death of the Princess Charlotte. 
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may be overlooked, and, in the want of religious education, and 
through exposure to poverty and its attendant dangers, early be- 
come profligate and abandoned. Colquhoun, who, in his capacity 
of magistrate, was often called to punish these delinquencies, has 
exposed in his excellent work the prodigious dangers and evils, 
both to the children themselves and to the community, from this 
premature depravity. He has shown that not only the children 
of profligate or distressed parents within their own dwellings, are 
left to themselves; but that, such are the defects of the public 
institutions, and even of the means specially provided by the city, 
the greatest dangers are to be feared from young children edu- 
cated in the work-houses, surrounded, as they continually are, by 
the worst examples, and permitted to enter upon life with wick- 
ed propensities that are soon ripened into habits, the mischievous 
fruits of which are exposed to the daily view and annoyance of 
every one conversant with vulgar life in the metropolis. 

Upon this subject, which in every view in which it can be re- 
garded, is so important, the writer of the work before us gives 
the following statements, suggesting for the incalculable evils he 
describes, some legal remedies ;— 


‘ There are, probably, 70,000 persons in the metropolis who 
regularly live by theft and fraud; most of these have women, 
with whom they cohabit, and their offspring, as a matter of 
course, follow the example of their parents, and recruit the gen- 
eral mass of mendicancy, prostitution, and delinquency. This 
is the chief source of juvenile delinquents, who are also aug- 
mented by children abandoned by the profligate among the 
working classes, by those of poor debtors confined, of paupers 
without settlement, and by a few wayward spirits from reputable 
families, who leave their homes without cause, either from the 
neglect or misfortune of their natural protectors. Children of 
this description are found in every part of the metropolis, es- 
pecially in the vicinity of the theatres, the market-places, the 
parks, fields, and outskirts of the town. Many of them belong 
to organized gangs of depredators, and are in the regular em- 
ploy and training of older thieves ; others obtain a precarious sub- 
sistence by begging, running errands, selling play-bills, picking 
pockets, and pilfering from shops and stalls. Some of them 
never knew what it is to be in a bed, taking refuge in sheds, 
under stalls, piazzas, and about brick-kilns; they have no 
homes ; others have homes, either with their parents, or in ob- 
scure lodging-houses, but to which they cannot return unless 
the day’s industry or crime has produced a stipulated sum. 
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‘It is from the thousands of children so situated that the 
chief mass of criminals is derived, who fill our prisons, the hulks, 
and convict-settlements. It is a most extraordinary fact, that 
half the number of persons convicted of crime have not attained 
the age of discretion. During the last seven years, out of 
16,427 commitments in the county of Surry, 7292 were under 
twenty years of age, dnd 370 under twelve years of age, and 
several of these not more than eight or ten years of — : 

pp. 159, 160. 


We consider it a subject of no small congratulation, that m our 
own city, this source of danger to the character and hopes of 
the young, to the property and security of all classes, has en- 
gaged serious attention, and that, in the institution at South 
Boston for the Reformation of Juvenile Offenders, we are already 
enabled to see much, and are authorised to anticipate still more, 
of the benefits of a judicious and salutary system both of correc- 
tion and prevention. 

We must omit for the present the consideration we had pro- 
posed of other important topics, presented in this interesting 
work, which might easily extend this article beyond its rea- 
sonable limits ; and will just lay before our readers a condensed 
view of statements exhibited by our author on a subject less 
familiar, and exposing offences, which, as violating some of the 
strongest and most sacred feelings of our nature, yet for a pur- 
pose undeniably important to science, and even, we may add, 
to the interests of humanity itself, must require, beyond most 
others, a wise and considerate legislation. 

It seems, as indeed the public journals in London and the 
records of justice frequently show, that there is, both in the 
metropolis and in other considerable places of the kingdom, a 
set of wretches, ‘ whose ostensible calling is the violation of the 
sanctuary of the grave, to obtain subjects for the advancement 
of anatomical science.’ The number of persons in the city, 
who regularly live by obtaining bodies, is supposed by this au- 
thor, not to exceed ten ; but the number occasionally employed 
is probably beyond two ‘hundred. This anomalous class of be- 
ings are represented as skilful also in common thieving, and 
as forming together the most desperate and abandoned of all 
offenders. 


‘Scarcely a year elapses,’ says the writer, ‘ without some of 
them being convicted either of stealing, or of house-breaking. 
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Many of them keep a horse and cart, which they employ in car- 
rying stolen goods, and, if out late at night, and questioned by 
the police, they pretend they are getting subjects for the sur- 
geons. ‘Their ferocity exceeds everything that can be imagin- 
ed of human beings. In speaking of them, Sir Astley Cooper, 
in his evidence before a Parliamentary Committee of last Ses- 
sion, says :—‘‘ They are the lowest dregs of degradation : I do 
not know that I can describe them better; there is no crime 
they would not commit; and, as to myself, if they should imag- 
ine that I would make a good subject, they really would not 
have the smallest scruple, if they could do the thing undiscover- 
ed, to make a subject of me.” Mr Brodie affirms, ‘‘ They are 
as bad as the worst in society. When I consider their charac- 
ter, 1 think it a dangerous thing to the community that they 
should be able to get ten guineas for a body.” Mr Brooke 
says, ‘‘ They are the most iniquitous set of villains that ever 
lived.” ‘These testimonials to their infamy are from gentlemen 
eminent in the medical world, and who have been partly indebt- 
ed for their eminence to an intercourse with the miscreants they 
describe.’—p. 197. 











After an exact reference to the laws on this subject, which, 
the writer shows, at once forbid the practices both of the resur- 
rectionists and anatomists, and require a proficiency in the medi- 
cal practitioner, that cannot without them be obtained, he pro- 
poses a remedy that may meet the difficulty, by providing for 
the demands of science, making unnecessary, and annihilating, 
as it were, an infernal calling, and maintaining the sanctity of 
the grave. From an authentic report, presented to Parliament 
on the subject, it appears, that there are about ten thousand 
physicians or practitioners in England and Wales; and within 
the metropolis about eight hundred students of anatomy. ‘ Each 
of these students,’ it was stated, ‘requires three subjects; two 
to learn the structures of the parts, and one to operate on.’ It 
is incontrovertible, that no one can be qualified to practise with- 
out actual dissection ; and that, were it only to comply with the 
requisitions of the law atself as to the qualifications of physicians 
or surgeons, subjects must be furnished. It is further said, that 
on account of the difficulty and danger of obtaining subjects, 
many students of medicine in London are compelled to resort to 
foreign schools; to France, and Germany, where there is a 
legal andan abundant supply. To remedy this evil, which, it must 
not be denied, is to be remedied by some means or other, the 
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writer proposes, that it should be made lawful ‘ to take for dis- 
section, first, those who by will bequeath their bodies for that 
purpose ; those, who die in prisons, while under sentence for a 
criminal ‘elilease ; those, who die in hospitals and work-houses, 
having no friends willing to undertake the expenses of their 
burial, and who have not expressed any wish to the contrary.’ 
Having shown, that, from the number of those alone, who die an- 
nually in the w ork-houses—more than three thousand of whom in 
a given year were buried at the public expense, and of these 
more than eleven hundred were not attended to the grave by 
any relations—an adequate supply might be obtained, “and that 
by a provision so simple, the ‘ cultivation of a useful science 
might be facilitated, and the churchyard preserved from viola- 
tion, —the writer concludes with some remarks on the princi- 
ples which should -regulate any future laws on this subject, 
which are so excellent in themselv es, so well founded in the 
best feelings of our nature, and, at the same time, so entirely 
applicable to the wants and difficulties felt by the profession on the 
one hand, and by the community on the other, and experienced 
in our own medical schools, that we cannot but recommend 
them to the attention of every one who feels the least interest 
on the subject. 


‘ One of the first considerations which ought to determine the 
character of a new anatomical law, is, that it should contain no 
provision that can lessen in the public mind the sacred respect 
now felt towards the remains of the dead. We do not concur 
in the philosophy that would imply there is no ignominy, no pun- 
ishment in the dissection of a body after death. It may bea 
prejudice ; but if our moralities are to be submitted to this test, 
we do not know where we may be carried. If the dissection of a 
human body may be treated with indifference, so may the con- 
sumption of them for food. Incest, or a still more abominable 
offence ; and patriotism, the love of fame, of offspring, and a re- 
gard to personal decency, may be all prejudices in the estimation 
of some, but they are prejudices which experience has proved 
more conducive to social happiness than their opposite truths. 
The dead we know cannot suffer; but in the inviolability of 
their remains is consecrated the safety of the living. 

‘ What would be the consequences of considering the body of 
a man after death no better than that of a dog, or a regular sub- 
ject of traffic ? What a farce it would make of all the solemnities 
of a funeral and of the most imposing service in the Liturgy! 
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What an opening for crime to the profligate mind! The mur- 
derer is often appalled at his deed by the sight of his victim. 
Death, it is known, may be effected by suffocation, by poison, 
and other means which leave no trace even to medical eyes. In 
numberless instances the removal of the living—of rivals, the 
aged, the incurably diseased,’ and the wealthy, would make the 
fortune of survivors, or at least be of the utmost convenience. 
What often checks these private executions, is, doubtless, the 
disposal of the body; or perhaps the dread of looking upon the 
lifeless corpse. By the institution of searchers and coroners’ 
inquisitions, society has endeavoured to guard against these clan- 
destine atrocities, but all precautions would be still more inada- 
quate than they now are, without the aid of what some may 
deem. superstition ; and we are convinced, were the horrible in- 
decency of the sale of subjects tolerated, and the common mind 
thereby inducted toa familiar treatment of the body after death, 
one of the greatest safeguards of human life would be removed. 
It ought never to be forgotten that the Edinburgh murders com- 
menced with the sale of a body arising from a natural death ; 
the horrible wretches were at first appalled with the spectacle 
of their dreadful trade ; but practice soon familiarized their 
minds, till at length they thought no more of the immolation of 
a fellow-creature than the strangling of a cat. The ferocious 
character of resurrectionists, and even the habits of some anato- 
mists, show the hardening tendency of the principle we depre- 
cate, and on which we could enlarge, had we not, perhaps, 
urged enough to establish the importance of the consideration 
for which we contend. One of the most favourable traits in 
the national character, in the paucity of personal crimes, may 
be ascribed to the uniform respect, which, before and after 
death, the person is treated in this country, and we trust no le- 
gislation will tend to impair this salutary feeling. 

‘While, therefore, every facility ought to be afforded to sci- 
ence, it is important not to compromise the more important 
interests. Dissections ought, in our opinion, to be deemed an 
ignominy, and no one, without specific cause, demied those 
sepulchral rites and mode of decay which custom has sanction- 
ed. To the philosopher it may be matter of indifference wheth- 
er he be dissected by worms or the surgeon’s knife, but laws 
are not intended exclusively for the learned. In the common 
mind dissection is considered an indignity—a depreciation of 
the earthly tabernacle ; and were it openly tolerated, would les- 
sen the respect for the dead and thereby remove one of the safe- 
guards of the living.’—pp. 200-202. 
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Having, in accordance with these views, which, we doubt 
not, will approve themselves to every reflective mind, made cer- 
tain exceptions, and proposed that the sale of bodies be abso- 
lutely prohibited as too sacred to be made a subject of traffic, he 
concludes ;— 


‘We would offer up, as a sacrifice to science, all who die in 
prison, while under sentence for crime; all found dead and un- 
known; all who die in any hospital, charitable institution, or 
poor-house, and not claimed and removed by friends or next of 
kin, ina state fit for interment, within fortyeight hours after 
death, and who have not by will or testament expressed any 
wish to be interred. To the devotion of these to public use no 
objection could be reasonably made; they are ail either the 
victims of justice, or their lives have been so doomed or mispent 
that they have not a friend to close their eyes. In addition to 
them, any one should be freely allowed to bequeath, as a gift, 
his body to dissection ; and the executors and next of kin should 
be allowed to offer, as a gift, a body for dissection, the deceased 
having expressed no wish to the contrary ; but, in the two last 
cases, as well as in the case of women offered for dissection, 
under the circumstances mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
no body should be removed to any school of anatomy, without a 
certificate first obtained from the coroner of the district, testify- 
ing that he had seen the body, and that there was nothing either 
in the last will of the deceased, or in the mode of dying, which 
prohibited its intended appropriation.’ * pp. 202, 203. 


On the whole, we have read this work with great interest. It 
is evidently the result of careful investigation, of accurate know- 
ledge, and of an enlightened benevolence. We have little con- 
fidence in those sanguine schemes of reform, which propose the 
annihilation of poverty and crime. And it is one of the best 


* We know not that similar provisions among ourselves would meet the 
demands of science or the absolute wants of the profession. For happily in 
our city, and probably throughout New England, there could not be found 
within our poor-houses, work-houses, or even gaols, a sufficient number of 
those, who were utterly without friends, with no one to care for their re- 
mains. Yet it seems necessary that an effectual remedy should be found, by 
which an honorable and most important: profession should be supplied with 
the indispensable means of acquiring a skill, to which any individual of the 
community may in some way or other be indebted for his safety and even 
life. It seems, moreover, but common justice that the medical profession 
should be protected from the suspicion and odium, which, amidst popular ex- 
citement, have sometimes fallen upon the most respectable members of it ; 
while, at the same time, the public feeling should be guarded from all such 
wanton violations, as would be the proper subjects of legal inflictions, 
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reconunendations of this book, that it is characterized through- 
out by a sober judgment, and a freedom from that extrav: agane eof 
statement and the ory, so common and annoying in the writings 
of some professed philanthropists, who are pei rpetually leaving 
their readers to the regret, that their enthusiasm is so much in 
advance of their wisdom. 


We may avail ourselves of the opportunity of a future number 
to enter somewhat more at large into the general views, which 
ure suggested by works of this class. Our readers will per- 
ceive, that we have left untouched many important subjects 
which are fully discussed by this author. In the mean time, 
casting our eye over the scenes he exhibits, the pictures of 
physic al and moral wretchedness which are here exposed, is it 
not a problem of difficult solution, that in a city, like London, 
honored as the very abode of christian charity, in which some 
of the wisest and best of men are daily employ ed in deeds of 
mercy; where, as appears from authentic documents,* more 
than one inillion sterling, or nearly four millions and a half of 
dollars, 2ve yearly expended from the funds of public institu- 
tions, besides countless sums employed by private beneficence ; 
where societies are multiplied upon societies for the relief of all 
imaginable distress, so that the brief description of their various 
operations, under the significant title of ‘ Pietas Londinensis,’ 
shall fill a bulky octavo—is it not wonderful, we ask, that there 
should yet remain such a mass of poverty and corruption ; that 
multitudes should still be found without the means of subsistence, 
rising in the morning, if perchance they have a bed at night, 
without knowing where or how they shall supply the wants of 
the day, T and expose od to the worst temptations of hunger and 
rec kless despair? The view would at first seem discouraging 
to the efforts of charity—to find so much done, such treasures 
bestowed, such wisdom exercised, and yet so much wretched- 
ness 1 unrebiev ed. Nor could we wonder. if at the spectacle the 
benevolent themselves should be disheartened and the mere 
citizen of the world pass by, like the Levite, and leave this 
hopeless misery to itself. But it is the property of christian 
c harity, that ‘it never faileth.’ It is the declaration of the wis- 
est and kindest friend that the poor ever had, or ever can have 
on earth, ‘My Father worketh hitherto and I work. With 
these divine examples his disciples will labor also; and in all 


* Highmore’s Public Charities of London. + See Colquhoun’s Treatise. 
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their efforts for the relief of ignorance, want, and sin, they will 
not cease to rely on the omnipotent and unwearied compassion 
of God, and on the erace of the Lord Jesus, who came to the 
world for the very purpose, that he might ‘ soni and save them 
that are lost.’ 


Art. Il.—Elements of Technology, taken chiefly from a Course 
of Lectures delivered at Cambridge, on the Application of the 
Sciences to the Useful Arts. Now published for the Use of 
Seminaries and Students. By Jacoz Bicetow, M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Materia Medica, and late Rumford Pr ofessor i in Har- 
vard University, &c. &c. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, Little, and 
Wilkins. 1829. 8vo. pp. 507. 


THe materials of which the above work is formed, were col- 
lected by Dr Bigelow during the ten years that he occupied the 
chair of Rumford Professor at Cambridge. ‘The word ‘tech- 
nology’ is not so familiar in our language as could be desired in _ 
order to convey, at once, a full idea of the subjects here arrang- 
ed under it. Sane word of the kind, however, has become 
necessary, both for precision, and to avoid the use of an un- 
wiledy phrase. This, as Dr Bigelow observes, is sufficiently 
expressive, and has lately been revived; and, although not per- 
fectly grateful to the ear, will probably come into general use. 

The work before us treats of the materials used in the arts ; 
the form and strength of materials used in the arts, the arts of 
writing and printing, designing and painting, engraving and lithog- 
raphy ; sculpture, modelling, and casting, architecture and build- 
ing, heating and ventilation ; illumination, and locomotion ; of the 
elements of machinery, the moving forces used in the arts, the 
arts of conveying water, dividing and uniting solid bodies, com- 
bining flexible fibres, horology, metallurgy, communicating and 
modifying color, vitrification, induration by heat, and the pre- 
servation of organic substances. Diversified as these subjects 
are, they do not, perhaps, admit of any philosophical classifica- 
tion. Many of them have resemblances in their machinery and 
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processes, or are de pendent on the developement of some single 
law of nature. There is nothing, however, like an elementary 
art, which contains the principles of a great number of other arts, 
by which a reader could be led, as in many sciences, to a per- 
fect knowledge of the subject as he advances, his progress con- 
stantly furnishing the means for future attainment. It is on this 
account, perhaps, that the study of the arts does not furnish a 
very useful disc ipline for the mind, not imparting to it habits of 
nethodical connexion, such as it ac quires in the study of the 
exact sciences. Every art stands in some degree insulated ; 
and although the improvements of one are oftentimes made to 
enrich another, yet some of them have existed in great perfec- 
tion when others were utterly unknown. On this account, a 
compilation, like that before us, has necessarily the character of 
a collection of dismembered essays, which might be transposed 
in their order of succession without the least inconvenience. 

It must be obvious that there are two very distinct classes of 
readers of works on the arts. ‘The first of these is comprised 
of educated persons, and of students generally, to whom a know- 
ledge of the general principles which govern the production of 
objects on which their refined enjoyments as well as their com- 
forts de ‘pend, may be both useful and satisfactory. ‘The second 
class consists of persons whose business in life is made up of the 
practice of some art. ‘The compilation of a book equally adapt- 
ed to the wants of tlrese distinct classes, is entirely out of the 
question. The popular and general descriptions, which alone 
are required by the first, would be quite useless to the second; 
while the mathematical formula, or precise and technical de- 
scriptions necessary for the instruction of the engineer and pro- 
fessional mechanician, must prove repulsive and wearisome to 
the general scholar. It was for the class of students and edu- 
cated persons, not in the practice of the arts, alone, that Dr 
Bigelow’s work was designed. With regard to its usefulness to 
them, we risk nothing in saying that it was required by the ex- 
isting state of learning in this country. Indeed, it seems some- 
what surprising that the place which it is intended to occupy, has 
not already been more perfectly filled. There are, indeed, com- 
pilations in which most of the subjects of this work are arranged 
lor general instruction. Such are the published lectures of 
Young and Millington, and the Operative Mechanic of Nich- 
olson. Of these, however, the two first contain the elements of 
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natural philosophy, which many persons hy whom the present 
publication will be studied, do not require; and the last we have 
always considered very faulty in its execution; not at all calcu- 
lated to satisfy the wants of any class of readers ;—useless in the 
workshop, because in substance already familiarly known to the 
professional mechanician and artist; neglected by the amateur, 
because the relations of the processes to ) the laws which govern 
them, the explanation of which constitutes the charm of such 
works to this class of readers, are often omitted or but imper- 
fectly traced amidst a confusion of tedious details. 

It will be understood, from what we have already said, that 
Dr Bigelow’s work is of a popular character. It contains no 
abstruse computations or reasonings, and all technical words, 
which it was necessary to use, are fully explained. ‘There is a 
simplicity and directness in the descriptions, which show the 
clearness of the author’s perceptions, and an absence of all de- 
sire of display. ‘That there are no errors nor oversights, which 
might be pointed out by a severe criticism, we shall not pretend 
to warrant. No one could commit himself on subjects so vari- 
ous and complicated, without betraying in some points the im- 
perfection of his knowledge. In our opinion, however, the 
greatest fault in this work is the conciseness with which many 
of the descriptions are passed over. ‘This indeed could not 
have been avoided, without abandoning the plan of bringing so 
many arts within the compass of an ordinary volume. In con- 
sequence of this, however, many processes and parts of machines 
are rather indicated than described, so that the reader will some- 
times come short of a sufficient know ledge of the subject before 
him, without either consulting other works, or trusting to his own 
resources; the latter of w hich is often insufficient or unsafe. 
But we are the more willing to pass over this objection to our 
author’s plan, because it is in a good degree covered by a 
skilful execution, in avoiding ¢ prolixity everywhere, and observ- 
ing a justness of proportion “throughout; excellences which few 
authors have suftic iently before their eyes. If our recommen- 
dation can have any weight with the instructers of high a 
and colleges, the Elements of Tec ‘hnology will soon become 
text book incommon use. We should rejoice in this, as it va 
meet the public desire that education should be governed more 
with a view to furnishing young men with a competent know- 
ledge of the busy concerns of life, in which most of them are 
destined, in some way, to engage. 

VOL. VIII.—N. S. VOL. I. NO. I. 
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In saying that this work is of a popular character, we would 
not have it understood that we consider it useless to the engineer 
and artist. Although designed for a different class of oe 
we believe that most practical men will find in it something useful 
in their own arts, and that it will prove to all, a convenient book 
of reference, to be consulted with advantage in order to recall 
to their minds facts and laws of relation not always readily re~ 
collected. 

With the very favorable opinions thus generally expressed, 
we leave the body of this work, an analysis of which will not be 
expected of us, to call the attention of the reader to a speculative 
question of great interest and importance, involved in the intro- 
duction. ‘This is, in substance, the absolute nature and amount 
of the advantages which the arts have derived from the sciences. 
{n the introduction to his work, Dr Bigelow, after es king, by 
several careful definitions and examples, the kinds c f knowledge 
to which the terms art and science are severally applied, notices 
the prodigious advantages which have resulted from the applica- 
tion of science to the arts. ‘The subject, we confess, is some- 
what trite; its importance, however, and intimate relation to the 
succeeding pages, rendered it a very proper introduction to 
them; and it seems to us the more necessary that it should not 
yet be dismissed from public attention, because, although so often 
discussed, we entertain the opinion that it is not accurately un- 
derstood. While we have no doubt that the arts are surely and 
steadily advanced by scientific discoveries, we are confident that 
there is a misconception of the mode in which this advance- 
ment is effected; that processes and operations originating in 
observation, or those efforts and combinations of genius which 
are independent of all accurate learning, are often mistaken for 
the1 ainate of a plain and systematic deduction from some principle 
of science previously discovered. Hence expectations are form- 
ed of the power of philosophy in the arts, little short of the 
chimera of Rousseau, 1 in making Emilius the inventor of every 
instrument required in his philosophical pursuits. Science is a 
knowledge of things in their properties, their mutual relations, 
and dependences. ‘That some knowledge of these properties 
and relations, must precede any judicious combination of them 
to produce artificial results, must be apparent to everybody. It 
must be evident, moreover, that the more perfect this knowledge, 
the greater will be the power of artificial combination. Strictly 
speaking, this knowledge, in its most imperfect degree, is science ; 
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and under this view, all improv ements, not the result of sheer 
chance, may be said to be instances of the application of science 

to the arts; the contrivance of the machine, or apparatus, through 
which the physical properties are made to operate, constituting 
an act of invention. If we are not grossly ineloal however, 
there is an opinion entertained, though perhaps rather loosely, 
by well educated people, that science comprises a kind of know- 
lec lge of physical qualities, from which improvements in the 
arts may be directly deduced, without anything like a creative 

effort; and that, without this profound and intimate knowledge 
of nature, the arts are rarely, if ever, improved ; or, that pro- 
cesses and machines are seldom contrived w ithout a thorough 
knowledge of all the laws involved in them. ‘There is something 
apparently so very rational in this supposition, that we should 
not hope to oppose it by mere reasoning. The history of in- 
ventions, however, fully contradicts it; and to show this, we 
may select one, out of numerous instances which are at hand, 
of inventions of great importance in the arts, made without any- 
thing like a knowledge of the powers on which their operations 
depend. 

The pump is known to have been invented long before the chris- 
tian era; yet it was not until the seventeenth century that 'Tor- 
ricelli found thatthe water was made to rise in it by atmospheric 
pressure. We are not acquainted with the course of reasoning 
or experiment by which this invention was made; and we are 
aware that attempts to supply the defects of history , in things of 
this sort, are often more subtle than just. It is not unlikely, 
howev er, that the fact was observed, that water would follow a 
tight piston as it was drawn upw ards in a tube. Possessed of 
this fact, the invention of the valves and brake were not perhaps 
less readily accomplished than they would have been, had a 
knowledge of the weight of the atmosphere been known. The 
invention proceeding from a knowledge of the above fact, would 
be truly an application of science to the arts, and in a way in which 
we apprehend most of the improvements of the present day are 
at first struck out. It falls far short, howev er, of that kind of 
application in which it is generally supposed improvements ori- 
gmate. ‘To have satisfied the common opinion, the discovery 
of Torricelli should first have been made, and the pump should 
have been derived from it as a corollary follows from a demon- 
strated problem. 


In the above cited instance, and innumerable similar ones, 
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the machine existed so long before science afforded a true ex- 
planation of its ope sration, that no pretence can be made that it 
originated in any perfect knowledge of the properties or laws 
involved in that operation, or what would be called the scien- 
tific principles on which it depends. There are however some 
improve ments, made at about the same time that the scientific 
principles on which they are explained were discovered, which 
are taken as merely particular and obvious applications of these 
principles to the arts. The most important of these, indeed 
almost the only ones that have been claimed as originating in 
this way, are the safety lamp, the steam engine, and the method 
of bleaching. An examination of the history of these i improve- 
ments, however, seems to show that they were not directly point- 
ed out by discoveries in science, but that they were rather the result 
of a careful observation of phenomena, and a power of forming 
the apparatus necessary to contro! these phenomena, or render 
them subservient to some purpose of the arts. 

The course pursued in the invention of the safety lamp has 
been very satisfactorily recorded, and was shortly ‘this. Sir 
Humphrey Davy having been called upon to examine the state 
of some coal mines as it regarded the existence in them of an 
explosive combination called fire damp, carburetted hydrogen 
mixed with common air, had the curiosity to see with what } ra- 
pidity the explosion would pass through a tube filled with the 
mixture. On making some experiments for this purpose, he 
found that the explosions would not pass at all, through tubes 
of small size. It was on the knowledge of this fact, now known 
for the first time to Sir Humphrey Davy, that he contrived the 

safety lamp 5 which is merely a lamp surrounded by capillary 
tubes, for so the interstices of the wire gauze may be considered. 
But this contrivance was a separate and specific act of inven- 
tion, not immediately pointed out by philosophy. ‘The fact might 
have been one of common observation for ages, without having 
been applied to any useful purpose, had not the attention of aman 
of genius, like Davy, been called to it at a moment of lively ex- 
citement to discover some mode of performing what is now per- 
formed by the safety lamp. Dr Wollaston and Mr ‘Tennant both 
knew that mixtures of carburetted hydrogen and air would not ex- 
plode in small tubes, before Davy’s discov ery; yet neither of them 
constructed a safety lamp from this knowledge. It should, more- 
over, be remarked, that this improvement was not suggested bya 
knowledge of the property on which the efficacy of “the instru- 
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ment is supposed by Davy to depend, namely, the high conducting 
and radiating power of the gauze; but by observi ing a particular 
fact, which might have originated ina developement of this prop- 
erty; but even this, we believe, is not considered as perfectly 
certain. Nor did any course of reasoning from a knowledge of 
the theory of combustion aid at all in the discovery. It might 
have been made even before any rational theory of combustion 
was formed, or anything known of the conducting power of the 
metals, if the { fact on which it depends had been observed by an 
individual possessing the genius necessary to apply it, when 
known, to the purpose. It appears to us, thereiore, that the 
safety lamp is not purely a gift of science to the arts, any more 
than all other inventions made before true science, in its popular 
sense, existed ; or before the operations of the machines and 
processes of the arts could be ra tionally explained. But it seems 
rather the gift of genius enlightened by the knowledge of an im- 
portant fact or phenomenon, which it turned to a new end by an 
act of original invention. 

The mode followed by Mr Watt, in his great improvement 
of the steam engine, was altogether similar to that of Davy in 
the safety lamp. He noticed the fact, that in the engine as for- 
merly constructed, the cylinder was necessarily cooled by the 
condensing water, to a low temperature, at every descent of 
the piston; but it was required that the heat, thus taken from 
the cylinder, should be restored to it from the steam which fol- 


lowed the piston on its ascent. Hence a great quantity of 
steam was condensed in merely keeping up this restoration of 


heat. ‘This fact was not a discovery by scientific deduction 
from any known laws of heat, but by ‘a keen observation of the 
operations of the machine. Being once acquainted with it, and 
highly desirous of preventing the loss of heat which resulted 
from its influence, Mr Watt contrived the separate condenser, 
which is the principal element in his improvement. ‘This con- 
trivance was clearly a new creation of genius, not pointed out 
by science, but added to the stock of instruments in which 
science can now trace the operation of its general laws, and the 
verification of its rational theories. 

It has generally been supposed that Mr Watt’s improvement 
was, in some way, derived from the theory of latent heat dis- 
covered by Dr Black. Mr Watt, however, declares’ that he 
was acquainted with the main fact, which we have before stated, 
on which his invention was built, before he knew anything of the 
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theory of jatent heat. But no evidence of this kind is necessary 
to the present que stion, as the invention is altogether indepen- 
dent of the theory of latent heat, and it would be j just as impor- 
tant if that theory, and all the facts by which it is supported, did 
not exist. As it does exist, however, it is certainly involved in 
ihe operation of the engine, and a knowledge of it is extremely 
useful to the engineer. But take it away, and still the steam 
engine and Mr Watt’s improve ment, somewhat modified in form, 
would lose none of its efficacy; on the contrary, it would gain a 
vast accession of power. 

[t will be observed that we have as yet spoken only of the 
course in which 3 improvements are first struck out; of the peri- 
od int which they are brought from nothing, or from obscure 
and previously unregarded facts, to hold a place, or to exercise 
in some way, an agency, in the practice 0 of the arts. In addition 
to the evidence that we have alrea idy exhibited to show that this 
first step is not a simple application ‘of science, we may adduce 
the circumstance that the mdividuals most thoroughly conver- 
sant in science, seldom invent a machine or institute a process for 
the abridgment of the labor of the artisan. With the exception 
of Davy and Wollaston, in whose recent death English science 
has suffered a bereavement unequalled since the. decease of 
Newton, the eee of Europe have hardly made more 
inventions, in the arts, than have been made by the same num- 
ber of men, of equal intellec tual power, not particularly devoted 
to scientific pursuits. Let us be under stood, now, as heretofore, 
as speaking solely of the direct contrivance of machines and 
methods 3 and by no means of the discovery of facts, or of the 
perfection which science has given to machines and processes, 
when once contrived. ‘Turn over the long catalogue of indi- 
viduals, rich in the endowments of nature, and ardent in the cul- 
tivation of mathematical and phy sical learning, who have filled 
our libraries with the results of their oluiashle labors, and tell 
us who amongst them has fashioned the iron and brass into a 
hewer of wood and a drawer of water, or found a substitute for 
the hand of the spinner and the weaver? And how shall we say 
that these things have been accomplished by science, when the 
individuals with whom they originated could make no pretension 
to deep philosophical knowledge? If this evidence is not of a 
positive character, it is sufficient, at least, to teach us caution in 
adopting the favorite language of the day, which, although true 
in itself, may become a source of error, by being wrongly un- 
derstood. 
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How far the common opinion, which we have opposed, may 
have originated in the system of Lord Bacon, we leave the 
reader to judge. We cannot, however, forbear a quotation 
from Playfair on this subject, with the remark, that if the au- 
thorities are not considered of = ul weight, as it regards the in- 
tellects in which they originated, there is some compensation to 
be found in the condition of time under which they were given, 
which places them in an opposition much resembling the old and 
the new methods of philosophy y. For the conclusions of the 
great lawgiver were only drawn from reasoning a priort ; ; while 
those of f Playfair may claim the inductive method for their sup- 
port, having been derived from an ex; verience of two centuries. 


‘It also appears,’ we quote from the phaninainn on the Progress 
of the Mathematical and Physical Sciences, ‘ that Bacon placed 
the ultimate object of philosophy too high, and too much out of 
the reach of man, even when his exertions are most skilfully con- 
ducted. He seems to have thought, that, by giving a proper di- 
rection to our researches, and carrying them on according to the 
inductive method, we should arrive at the knowledge of the essen- 
ces of the powers and qualities residing in bodies; that we should, 
for instance, become acquainted with the essence ‘of heat, of cold, 
of color, of transparency. The fact, however is, that, in as far as 
science has yet advanced, no one essence has been discovered, 
either as to matter in general, or as to any of its more extensive 
modifications. We are yet in doubt whether heat is a peculiar 
motion of the minute parts of bodies, as Bacon himself conceived 
it to be; or something emitted or radiated from their surfaces ; 
or lastly, the vibrations of an elastic medium, by which they are 
penetrated and surrounded. Yet whatever be the form or es- 
sence of heat, we have discovered a great number of its proper- 
ties and its laws ; and have done so, by pursuing with more or less 
accuracy the method of induction. We have also this consola- 
tion for the imperfection of our theoretical knowledge, that, in 
as much as art is concerned, or the possession of power over 
heat, we have perhaps all the advantages that could be obtained 
from a complete knowledge of its essence. 

‘ An equal degree of mystery hangs over the other properties 
and modifications of body ; light, electricity, magnetism, elasti- 
city, gravity, are all in the same circumstances: and the only 
advance that philosophy has made towards the discovery of the 
essences of these qualities or substances 1s, by exploding some the- 
ories, rather than by establishing any; so true is Bacon’s maxim, 
that the first steps in philosophy necessarily consist in negative 
propositions. Besides this, in all the above instances the laws 
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of action have been ascertained; the phenomena have been re- 
duced to a few general facts, and in some cases, as in that of 
gravity, to one only; and for ought that yet appears, this is the 
highest point which our science is destined to reach. 

‘In consequence of supposing a greater perfection in know- 
ledge than is ever likely to be attained, Bacon appears, in some 
respects, to have misapprehended the way in which it is ulti- 
mately to become applicable to art. He conceives that, if the 
form of any quality were known, we should be able, by inducing 
that form on any body, to communicate to it the said quality. 
It is not probable, however, that this would often lead to a more 
easy and simple process than that which art has already invent- 
ed. Inthe case of color, for example, though ignorant of its 
form, or the construction of surface which enables bodies to re- 
flect only light of a particular species; yet we know how to 
communicate that power from one body to another. Nor is it 
likely, though this structure were known with ever so great pre- 
cision, that we should be able to impart it to bodies by any means 
so simple and easy, as by the common process of immersing them 
in a liquid of a given color. 

‘In some instances, however, the theories of chemistry have 
led to improvements of art very conformable to the anticipations 
of the Novum Organum. A remarkable instance of this occurs 
in the process for bleaching, invented by Berthollet. It had 
been for some time known, that the combination of the chemical 
principle of oxygen with the coloring matter in bodies, destroy- 
ed, or discharged, the color; and that, in the common process 
of bleaching, it was chiefly by the union of the oxygen of the 
air with the coloring matter in the cloth, that this effect was 
produced. ‘The excellent chemist just named conceived, there- 
fore, that if the oxygen could be presented to the cloth in a 
dense state, and, at the same time, feebly combined with any 
other body, it might unite itself to the coloring matter so readily, 
that the process of bleaching, would, by that means, be greatly 
accelerated. His skill in chemistry suggested to him a way in 
which this might easily be done, by immersing the cloth in a 
liquid containing much oxygen in a loose state, or one in which 
it was slightly combined with other substances, and the effect 
followed so exactly, that he was able to perform in a few hours 
what required weeks, and even months, according to the com- 
mon process. This improvement, therefore, was a real gift from 
the sciences tothe arts; and came nearly, though not altogether, 
up to the ideas of Bacon. I suspect not altogether, because the 
manner in which oxygen destroys the color of bodies, or alters 
the structure of their surfaces, remains quite unknown. 
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‘It was natural, however, that Bacon, who studied these sub- 
jects theoretically, and saw nowhere any practical result in 
which he could confide, should listen to the inspirations of his 
own genius, and ascribe to philosophy a perfection which it may 
be destined never to attain. He knew, that from what it had 
not yet done, he could conclude nothing against what it might 
hereafter accomplish. But after his method has been followed, 
as it has now been, with greater or less accuracy, for more than 
two hundred years, circumstances are greatly changed ; and the 
impediments, which, during all that time, have not yielded i in 
the least to any effort, are perhaps never likely to be removed. 
This may, however, be a rash inference; Bacon, after all, may 
be in the right; and we may be judging under the influence of 
the vulgar prejudice, which has convinced men, in every age, that 
they had nearly reached the farthest verge of human knowledge. 
This must be left for the decision of posterity; and we should 
rejoice to think, that judgment will hereafter be given against 
the opinion which at this moment appears most probable.’ 


The course pursued by Berthollet, in improving the process 
of bleaching, is not here given with dec usual ac curacy of Play- 
fair. Still he thinks, that, taken as he has related it, the ideas 
of Bacon are not altogether realized in it. A recurrence to the 
history of that improvement, as given by Berthollet himself, 
however, in the Journal de Physique, and Annales de Chime, 
will show that it differed, in no essential degree, from the mode 
pursued in the improvement of the safety lamp and the steam 
engine, which we have before noticed. It was not reasoning 
from any theory of the affinity of oxygen with the coloring mat- 
ter in bodies, that led to the new method of bleaching, but an 
observation of the fact that chlorine possesses the power of de- 
stroying vegetable colors. This fact had been known before to 
Scheele, and it was on repeating and extending his experiments 
on chlorine, that Berthollet hecaine acquainted with it. The 
thought of applying it to the useful purpose of bleaching, no more 
belongs to science, than the application of water to the purpose 
of ablution. So, in devising the mode in which the application 
was effected, we see an act of invention, which would not per- 
haps have been successful without the licht of science, although 
that light did not directly indicate the path to be trod. Will it 
be said that the discovery of chlorine itself, was a discovery of 
science? The same must then be said of all the acids and salts 
at that time in use; for like them, it was the result of hap-hazard 
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experiment, and made when chemistry was but a blindly prac- 
tised art. 

From the remarks which we have thus made, on what we 
conceive to be a misunderstanding of the public, we are led to Ly 
attempt a brief examination, though we are aware that we shall 
accomplish it in a very imperfect manner, of the actual mode in 
which the arts, as It seems to us, are constantly deriving power 
and advancement from the resources of science. 

The practice of almost every art ends in giving new forms to 
natural bodies, or in making new combinations of them. To do 
this suce essfully , It is necessary for us to be acquainted with the 
qualities of the bodies which thus constitute the materials to be 
wrought upon. ‘This forms the foundation of all physical science. 
Carried to the arts, it should not end in the knowledge of those 
general qualities, merely, by which the existence of external 
things i is recognised by our senses; but it should extend to a 
knowledge of those qualities from which different bodies receive 
their distinctive characters. ‘The engineer and artist are, by 
this knowledge alone, enabled to select substances suited to the 
purposes of their cesigns. ‘Thus not only a greater durability in 
the objects formed is obtained, but greater economy in their 
construction. It is to this knowledge that we are indebted for 
the late extended use of iron, in the place of wood and brass, 
in almost every useful art. It was from a chemical knowledge 
of the power of lead to withstand the action of sulphuric acid, 
that this metal was substituted for glass, in forming chambers for 
the manufacture of that acid. Further, with a knowledge of the 
chemical composition of useful substances, new modes may be 
devised for fabricating them from less costly materials than those 
prev iously employ ed; or, the old processes may be conducted 
with greater precision and economy. It must be confessed, 
however, that the discovery of the true chemical constitution of 
bodies, the great boast of modern chemistry, has not done so 
much for the arts as might have been expected. Nothing is 
gained from a knowledge that charcoal contains the element of 
the diamond, so long as no means of fabricating diamonds is 
supplied by this knowledge. We are not undervaluing this dis- 
covery, considered in its relation to science ; but merely notice 
its barrenness in relation to the arts. 

The operations in the arts are all comprised in a series of mo- 
tions. ‘In art,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘ man does nothing more than 
bring things nearer together, or carry them further off.’ The most 
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complicate machine is no more than a device for impressing pe- 

culiar motions upon certain operating bodies. From this the 
direct and constant application of the science of mechanics to 
the practice of every art, will be at once admitted. Conceive 
of an individual, not possessing a knowledge of the laws of me- 

chanics, attempting to modify a force, by some system of the 
mechanical powers, to work some artific ial end. He must go 
on, however excellent his genius, making experiment after exper- 
iment, and end, at best, but in a rude approximation to an accu- 
rate result. Let the same individual be acquainted with the 
single principle of virtual velocities, and all is clear and plain ; the 
end is foreseen with perfect distinctness, and attained with abso- 
lute precision. It is not alone in new combinations that me- 
chanical science is required; but it is to this, principally, that 
we owe that constant improvement of machinery, to which, more 
than to original inventions, we are to attribute the late increased 
product of the labor employed in manufactures. ‘To it we may 
often trace the difference between the useless and the perfect 
machine. 

The assistance which the arts find in the resources of geome- 
try, is of a most important kind. The forms of arches, trusses, 
and other structures, on which the stability of bridges, aqueducts, 
and edifices generally depends, are subjects of direct geometrical 
demonstration, or derived by geometrical reasoning from data 
furnished by experiment. So the figure and proportions of the 
parts of every machine are perfected only by the methods of 
geometry. 

But perhaps the usefulness of the exact sciences to the arts, is 
nowhere more conspicuous than in navigation. In determining 
the place of a ship on the broad ocean, skill and experience 
alone are nothing, and the observation of the compass and of 
the heavens would be useless, but for the deductions which sci- 
ence derives from them. It has alw ays appeared to us that the 
application of science to the arts, is here more direct and imme- 
diate than in anything else. In most other instances the end is 
only wrought through the intervention of some species of ma- 
chinery ; here, the observations being furnished, the sciences of 
magnitudes and numbers themselves become instruments by the 
operation of which the required object is produced. 

We have thus indicated chemistry, mechanical philosophy, 
and the mathematics, as the three great sources from which the 
arts are constantly enriched ; ; and it very often happens that 
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some knowledge of all of them is required, that either may be 
rendered useful in art. Thus a mechanical force may originate 
in chemical affinity, and the application of this force become a 
subject of mathematical reasoning. Hence, it is perhaps more 
important to a person engaged in the useful arts to obtain a 
knowledge of the great truths of philosophy generally, than to 
narrow his field of research to a single branch of knowledge, for 
the purpose of becoming acquainted with the reasonings or ex- 
periments on which its particular truths are established. The 
architect, for example, may find the length of his rafters from 
the fortyseventh proposition of Euclid, “without knowi ing the 
method of reasoning followed in the demonstration. The truth, 
which he sees verified by experiment, becomes no more safe or 
useful for his application, by his understanding that it may be 
made evident from the operation of the mind alone. In the 
same way the empirical formulas, so common in engineering, are 
not the less useful because the relations which they exhibit can- 
not be shown to exist of necessity. So that great class of laws, 
or established modes of process, which are received in science 
on the testimony of observation alone, are used in the same way. 

In these we know nothing of the nature of the relation which 
exists amongst the appearances, although some relation probably 
does of necessity exist. If, however, we are acquainted with 
the order and character of the appearances, it is sufficient for 
our guidance in the arts; at least they furnish safe guides, and 
the best which are within our reach. 

These may be considered as some of the positive applica- 
tions of science to the arts. ‘There is another mode, however, 
in which the arts are advanced by scientific attainments, not 
less important, though altogether different in character. This 
consists in restraining our researches to improvements in their 
nature practicable. It is often lamentable to witness the waste 
of effort made by ingenious, but ignorant men, to effect objects 
which science has long ago shown to be unattainable ; or, to in- 
troduce modes of operation in opposition to the positive laws of 
nature. It is in the power of science alone, to keep the inven- 
tive powers within proper limits, and if inst ufficient, in itself, to 
point out inventions, it may be the means of originating them, by 
showing the futility of idle speculations, and thus confine the in- 
ventive faculties to useful exertions. 

We believe that the arts have not received all the advantage, 
which might have been bestowed upon them by a more common 
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application of the higher geometry to numerous practical details, 
in which we are now obliged to rely upon tact, or upon the judg- 
ment. The cause of this j is to be found in the fact, that the 
acquirement of a familiar acquaintance with these abstruse sci- 
ences, is almost incompatible with that devotion to the practice 
of the useful arts, by which alone the improveable parts of ma- 
chines, and the works of the engineer and architect can be per- 
ceived. It rarely happens, moreover, that any individual com- 
bines talents for the higher mathematical pursuits, with a taste 
for the practice of the useful arts. The reluctance of Archi- 
medes to engage in the practice of mechanics, was not so much 
characteristic of an individual as of a class. A person thoroughly 
imbued with the calculus, delights most in applying it to forces 
in the abstract; to follow motions unimpeded by friction and 
other inconstant and uncertain disturbances. ‘I'he noise and 
smoke of a mill do not correspond with the beauty which he 
perceives in the vibrations of an infinitely dense point, or the 
smooth course of the planets. It is true, however, that there 
have been, particularly of late years, amongst practical men, 
some of respectable mathematical attainments ; and a great num- 
ber whose knowledge of physical science has in of 2 high 
order. 

Before dismissing this subject, we cannot refrain from ad- 
verting for one moment, to the wonderful things which have 
been accomplished in the arts by a simple observance of acci- 
dental appearances, or by some surprising effort of the inventive 


powers, unenlightened by science. ‘The public buildings of 


Europe, particularly the ‘cathedrals, furnish us with remarka- 
ble instances of arches and spires, in which science indeed 
may point out some defects of proportion, but can teach no 
way of excelling in the grandeur of appearance or durability 


of construction. Yet these structures, involving the principles of 


geometry in some of their most important applications, were built 
by men who, probably, possessed no resources but in their own 
experience and powers of combination. Many machines, most 
complicate in their action and perfect in their effect, though con- 
structed in recent times, were produced by the efforts of natural 
endowments without the particular aid of the schools. Such are 
most of the machines for spinning, the stocking and lace frames ; 

and we believe we may add that wonderful little moveable laby- 
rinth, the gasmeter, the most ingenious invention of the last 


twenty years. The chemical arts furnish a great number of 
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substances, of great usefulness, by means which could not have 
been preconcerted from a know ledge of the properties or laws 
on which their produc tion deper nds, because they were = 
before these properties and laws were understood. Man 
them, as steel, and some of the alloys and metallic oxides, eee 
no doubt have been fallen upon by chance while their discover- 
ers were in pursuit of some other object ; as Columbus fell upon 
a new wor ld while searching for a particular country in the old. 
Some of the acids and salts, however, are obtained by such ob- 
scure and complicated processes, that it is difficult to conceive 
in what way they were hit upon. An example of this kind is 
found in the manufacture of the pigment called white lead, or 
ceruse, as it is conducted in the old process, which, it may be 
observed, modern chemistry has not yet been able to supplant. 
‘The preparation of alcohol from almost every vegetable of which 
sugar forms a part, and that by people wholly ignorant of its 
composition, by savages even, must likewise be. attributed either 
to chance or to a wonderful natural sagacity. ‘The accidental 
formation of prussian blue, is another remarkable instance of a 
gift bestowed upon the arts in a way that no ingenuity, however 
enlightened by science, at least in its present state, would proba- 
bly have discovered. We ought not, however, on seeing how 
nuch has been done by chance, by observation, and by unen- 
‘ghtened genius, to underrate the value of science, but to perse- 
ere in its cultivation us a power by which the dominion of man 
ver nature may be carried altogether beyond its present limits. 


Art. 1V.— The Lafe of Belisarius. By Lorp Manon. Lon- 
don. John Murray. 1829. 8yo. pp. 473. 


We presume that Lord Mahon, when he wrote this book, little 
expected that in a year or two, anew chapter would be so nearly 
‘i. to the history of Constantinople e, the scene of his hero’s 

ory. But we confess, that to us, it giv es an interest to his 
work, which, though correct and faithful, it would not otherwise 
possess. For every one is now anxious to know the history of 
this great palace cf the ancient and modern world, which in the 
lapse of ages passed from the hands of free Greeks to those of 
degenerate Romans, was assaulted by the Bulgarians, who now 
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rest so quietly under its power, and defended by Belisarius ; 
was threatened by Persians, Saracens, and Russians, in succes- 
sion; subdued by crusaders, and gov emed by adventurers with 
the imperial name ; recovered by the Greeks, and menaced by 
the Moguls, and has now been for nearly four centuries the 
capital of the Turkish empire. If we may infer from ancient 
medals, that the crescent moon was the device of ancient By- 
zantium as well as modern Constantinople, we must acknow- 
ledge that this planet, though it has by no means been waxing 
all the w hile, is most prophetically descriptive of the changes of 
this fated city, the central point of so many great rev ‘olutions in 
human affairs. 

Lord Mahon has on this occasion entered the lists with Gib- 
bon; a name which the lovers of history must honor, notwith- 
standing his enmity to Christianity. It would be idle to deny 
the value of his work, more particularly as the blows of his flail 
seem to have alighted on his own head. He has been more 
consulted, even on the subject of the christian history, than all 
other authorities put together; and perhaps it is w all to learn, 
though from an enemy, how much reproach the follies and vices 
of Christians have brought upon the christian name. ‘The faults 
of his style are great ; among others that perpetual parenthesis, 
by which many most important events are thrown into his 
narrative by way of intimation. But this was partly owing to 
the. vast and various character of his materials, which few hands 
could have subdued into anything like order. Often he reminds 
us of the march of a Roman emperor in his magnificent purple ; 
and this stateliness is not unpleasing in one who describes the 
destinies of the Eternal City. We do not mean that Lord Ma- 
hon challenges the correctness of this great master. His book 
is written with great industry, but without pretension. The 
question at issue between them is not one of fact but conjecture. 
It is true, his lordship supposes that Belisarius deserves a larger 
mention than the limits of Gibbon’s history would allow; but 
most readers, we believe, would be satisfied without a full-length 
portrait, and will allow that the incidental notice of Gibbon is 
quite sufficient for one, who, though an able and successful sol- 
dier, did not differ in glory from many of the lesser lights of the 
world. He did not write his name on the whole front of the age 
in which he lived. His only praise was, that he rekindled for a 


time the dying glory of Rome, and put off a little longer her 
most righteous doom. 
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Where Lord Mahon differs from Gibbon, we do not think 
that he makes out a clear case against him. Gibbon treats the 
story of the blindness and beggary of Belisarius as a mere fiction, 
for what appears to usa substantial reason, that, although Belisa- 
rius died in the sixth century, this story is not mentioned till the 
twelfth, and then by an authority of no consideration. To this 
Lord Mahon replies, that such traditions are not likely to be in- 

vented. In this we differ from him. He produces, however, a 
nameless authority, a little earlier than the one discredited by 
Gibbon, but without anything to show how much it is entitled to 
respect. ‘To us it seems that the silence of six centuries de- 
mands a well attested reply. There is no force whatever in the 
argument which Lord Mahon builds on the character of Justin- 
ian, maintaining that he would not be likely to restore Belisarius 
after his disgrace. But there was nothing in the emperor’s 

character more remarkable than his capricious weakness. On 
the whole we think that the biographer of Belisarius must surren- 
der the interest arisjng from this romantic tale. We must not omit 
to mention the servility with which the hero humbled himself 
before the emperor ; the weakness with which he yielded to his 
abandoned wite, and his seeming, or at least silent consent to the 
persecution of his son. On the other hand, he may borrow 
almost any measure of palliation from the character of those 
times, which were at least as corrupt as any in the history of 
man. 

We hope it will not be out of place to say a few words on the 
subject of true greatness, of which Belisarius, according to the 
moral sentiment of the w orld, would pass for a shining example. 
It should be mentioned, however, that much of the interest at- 
tached to his name, is owing to the statue in the Villa Borghese, 
to the well known picture of Vandyck, prints of which are so 
common, and perhaps more than all to the romance of Mar- 
montel. 

The decision of our faith on the subject of greatness is con- 
veyed in a few impressive words. When the disciples were 
contending which should be the greatest, their Master said, 
‘Whoever would be chief among you, let him be your servant.’ 
Now by * servant,’ we understand one who performs a service 
for another in hope of a reward; and as to his being ‘chief,’ we 
understand it as referring to a future life, where they that have 
been humble on earth shall be exalted, and the proud brought 
low. But this is a wretched limitation of its meaning. To us 
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these words seem to be meant as a definition of true glory. 
Their meaning spreads and deepens beneath our view, and in- 
stead of applyi ing toa single relation of human life, they are 
found to be a cuide to human greatness, and a measure for hu- 
man applause. ‘They show that the things commonly supposed 
to be high, are. not so in reality ; and in this new dialect of 
Christianity, to be respectable ae to be useful, and they that 
are of most service to others, are actually the chief among men. 

We have no doubt that the time will come when usefulness 
will be the measure of glory, and the amount of energy spent in 
the service of others, will fanua the only efficient claim to the 
admiration of enlightened minds. But now, this matter is but 
poorly understood. In the common walks of life, men seem 
ambitious to reach that state where they can be most idle and 
useless ; ; and they are so weak and blind as to reverence those 
who injure and destroy them, more than those who endeay- 
our to do them good. To serve others, is counted hardship, 
humiliation, and self-denial, and men profess to submit to it in 
the hope of a future seeeds but in reality, to serve others is 
honorable ; to do good, though i in humble ways, is honorable, 
and the greatest among men are those who labor with the great- 
est powers and the warmest self-devotion in the service of their 
fellow men. 

The doctrine of Christianity on this subject, is that of sense 
and reason, but it is not the one that prevails in the world. To 
be able to command the services of others, and render nothing 
in return ; to be able to sit in state, and see others tremble ; to 
be able to let all the faculties of body and mind rest in lazy lux- 
ury ; to have a right to cumber the ground by a useless existence, 
is the exalted condition which has inspired most human am- 
bition. And this idle and false impression sprang from savage 
life. Man, in his wild and unimproving, and therefore his unnatu- 
ral state, abhors activity of body or mind. Nothing but hunger, 
necessity, or overpowering passion can rouse the savage to ex- 
ertion, and when the excitement is over he rejoices to subside 
to rest. This, as might be expected, is still the feeling of the 
uncultivated among civilized men. The savage state is that of 
war, and as we have inherited its taste for war, we have also 
borrowed from it our notions of greatness and glory. 

Even the ancient prophets, when collecting their ideas of 
greatness to form the character of God, being obliged to give 
such representations as men could understand, encouraged and 
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sustained this impression. They adored him simply as a God 
of power. ‘They thought of ie vi as sitting in the solitude of his 
unapproachable ‘glory. They had no idea of a being present 
at all times in all parts of the vast creation, moving and uphold- 
ing all by his might. They did not know what was truly great. 
Therefore they degraded ‘the divine character in reality, while 
they were exalting it in the eyes of men. Nothing could be 
more natural than that an error so universal, should lead to ex- 
cesses ; and we conceive that military glory rests on this founda- 
tion. If it was not honorable to serve men, it was but one step 
further to count it honorable to injure and destroy them ; and 
hence it is, that the names of so many who deserved to die for 
their crimes, are yet floating on the admiring breath of men, 
their glory measured by the lands they have desolated and filled 
with mourning, and by the rivers of blood they have caused to 
flow ; and this path of glory leads toa greatness almost equally 
unfeeling, guilty, and revolting. Such was the empire which 
crowned the treason to the human race, of the Cesars of old, 
and the Napoleons of modern time. 

But we take encouragement from the thought that the world 
is opening its eyes. There is no longer, among enlightened 
men at least, so blind and passionate an admiration af these 
rreat offenders 5 and it is hardly necessary to say that when the 
admiration ceases, the ambition will soon go down. We feel grate- 
ful to our religion for opening this new path of distinction, 
though it is not yet beaten hard by the numbers that have 
walked therein. The rich is not so much flattered in his use- 
lessness ; the warrior no longer feels as if he could carve out a 
durable monument with his sword alone; the whole heraldry 
of destroying spirits are growing dim in the morning light. 
And since men have learned that those are but poisonous lau- 
rels that grow on the field of blood, they are beginning to dis- 
cover that the divinest spirit on earth i is that of the living and 
dying martyr; the one, pressing forward in the service of his 
race, with a zeal that no ingratitude can depress and no obsta- 
cles withstand; the other ‘with a face like an angel’s,’ lighted 
up by the serenity within, calmly surrendering his life in linger- 
ing waste or sudden torture, to extend the blessings of truth, 
freedom, and happiness, to the less favored among men. 

If it be asked upon what foundation we rest this hope that 
useful intellectual exertion will hereafter be the measure of 
greatness, we may say, in general terms, upon the improvement 
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of the human race. The military passion and the useless 
greatness which have so long engrossed ambition, are the ves- 
tiges of barbarous times, and in proportion as men grow en- 
lightened, they cut themselves loose from these delusions. We 
have a familiar example in ancient Greece. ‘The military pro- 
fession was honorable, it is true, because it was essential to the 
existence of its little states; but we find the command of armies 
entrusted to orators and statesmen, to those who had given no 
proofs of military talent, evidently upon the presumption that 
the greater implied the less; that men who had displayed abil- 
ities of the highest order, could not be wanting in the lower 
attributes of mind. Such must always be the case, as men 
grow enlightened. ‘Their admiration, their honors, and all that 
inspires and rewards exertion, is transferred to intellectual 
achievements, and military exploits are valued only when they 
come under this description. ‘The hero who directs the opera- 
tions of some vast campaign, anticipating hostile designs, fore- 
seeing and providing for distant chances, planning the vast 
machinery which seems wild and purposeless to common eyes, 
but moves on at last like a decree of fate to its object through a 
brilliant list of victories, is reverenced for the intellectual re- 
sources which he discovers ; while the one whose claim to renown 
rests upon fortunate accidents, or unforeseen and successful ac- 
tions, who manifests only that courage which every man must 
be supposed to possess till he has proved himself deficient, and 
which in its best estate belongs at least as much to the body as 
the mind, sinks to the level of vulgar applause. 

To exalt the interests and claims of the mind, is one great 
step tothe result we have mentioned ; and we must not say, upon 
a hasty view of the matter, that intellectual eminence is no more 
estimated now than it was a century ago. We may say, per- 
haps, that literary men in F'rance, before the revolution, were 
treated with profound respect in the saloons of fashion and the 
courts of kings; and the despotism of Johnson may give an im- 
pression, that intellect stood higher ia his day than in this. But 
the standing of intellectual men in this day, may be defined in 
one word ; they are independent, and this is much more than 
can be said of those of former times. In France, they were 
treated with a studied courtesy, like that paid to the female sex, 
implying conscious superiority and condescension in the giver. 
But this was a precarious honor. Witness Racine, withered by 
the frown of a king ; Voltaire, flying from the insolence of Louis, 
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to be flattered and tormented by Frederick ; and Marmontel 
has left us a testimony of his dread of Saxe, whose name is 
known to thousands only by the fine description of the battle of 
Fontenoy. The English monarchy of Johnson, formidable as 
it was in its own sphere, extended but a little way. His stormy 
voice was seldoin heard in the halls of rank and fashion ; and he 
himself declares, that the most exalted intellectual man in the 
nation, if in the company of high officers who had seen service, 
would wish to creep under the table. This is doubtless a strong 
expression ; but it was true that military glory then transcended 
all other, even in enlightened minds, who, though they could not 
account for the enchantment, peaceably submitted to the delusion. 

But now times are seriously altered. Though denied the 
privileges of choosing their civil rulers, the people can choose 
their sovereigns in every department of mind ; or rather, the 
man of intellectual power exerts of himself an influence which 
kings might envy; such an influence as rank and title never 
gave, and can never take away. ‘The fate of nations is decided, 
not by the campaigns of a successful general, but in the more 
glorious strife of mind with mind. We wonder what great mili- 
tary name of England comes near in interest to that of Burke, 
or what crusade against the French revolution did half as much 
as his Reflections to resist its tide. ‘There is a splendor, too, 
surrounding the names of Fox and Pitt, statesmen and nothing 
but statesmen though they were, before which the military fame 
of the age grows dim. Compare the name of Wellington with 
that of Brougham, and the fire and glow of enthusiasm which 
each sound awakens. The reputation of Scott also, bounded 
only by the limits of civilization, is such as might fill the proud- 
est conqueror that ever lived, w ith admiration and despair. We 
might not, perhaps, place him in the foremost rank of usefulness ; 
but his fame, and that of other great poets, is the fame of intel- 
lectual men, and their success is the triumph of the mind. 

It may be a question, whether more decided usefulness meets 
as yet with its due measure of applause. But the name of How- 
ard is now a title of honor; and that of Wilberforce, though it 
has been too much appropriated by a party, is one of those by 
which the age will be remembered. We could mention other 
living names which the world delights to honor. And we are 
not sure that he who adds to the treasures of science, enlarges 
the boundaries of thought, and inspires in others an ambition to 
cherish and use the intellectual gifts of God, is less a benefactor 
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to his race, than he who removes the immediate pressure of 
evils. ‘To make known the laws ofthe heavens, confers as sub- 
stantial benefits on the mariner, as building lighthouses or retreats 
for the shipwrecked along the shore. But our admiration grows 
warmer, not according to the benefits received, but the dangers 
and hardships encountered. This is as it should be. For he is 
the best friend of man, who promotes the happiness of others at 
the greatest expense of his own. 

No one certainly has more to do than the historian, with this 
great principle of Christianity. He must regard it in order to 
keep up with his age. All intellectual improvement throws the 
religion into bolder relief, and shows how plainly it was intended 
for a living letter ; meant to govern, not only in the action of life, 
but in the more peaceful province of the mind. If he has the 
least spark of that interest in his race, without which history 
should not be written, every page will glow with the spirit of re- 
ligion ; not the cold, unsocial, gloomy spirit that too often bears 
the name, but with the spirit of philanthropy, with an earnest 
desire to record every benevolent deed with honor, with a heart 
that burns within him as he writes it down ; and he will do all he 
can, to dispel that insane delusion, to prevent that mad suicide 
of its best interests, which makes the world worship those who 
fill it with suffering and drench it with blood. ‘This would in- 
terest every historian as a curious problem in moral feeling— 
that men should regard conscience and duty as a restraint which 
the humble must obey, and the great may break violently 
through, regarding these offenders, as astronomers once looked 
on the vagrant orbs that sometimes shoot through the system, 
treating their disastrous revolutions as subject to no heavenly 
law ; that men, generally so wide awake to sympathy with the 
oppressed, should on these occasions alw ays take part with the 
destroyer, follow him with curses neither loud nor deep, cheer 
him onward in the blaze of his fame, and weep with thoughtful 
sensibility over his fall. 

We believe that there is no power like that the historian pos- 
sesses, to remove these venerable errors, and establish better 
feelings in their stead. ‘The poet, like Shakspeare or Scott, 
may do more with one bright touch of his celestial pencil. Wit- 
ness the character of Richard, struck off with seeming carelessness 
by the former, which neither the doubts of the coxcomb Walpole, 
aor the industr y of later sceptics can alter. But we do not give 
implicit faith to poetical inspiration; while, if the historian shows 
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but a decent fairness, we are ready to adopt his partialities and 
aversions, and welcome whatever impression he chooses to give. 
For days or weeks, we are employ ed in reading his work ; we 
lay it down reluctantly, and take it up with fondness in the next 
leisure hour; we feel towards him as a friend who has helped us 
to while away some of the weary moments of existence ; and thus 
we are apt to surrender our judgment with perfect confidence to 
his direction, as a just return for the pleasure and instruction he 
has given. Now when we consider that the subject is one of 
universal interest, and one in which no person of education can 
well be wanting, it is plain that the historian has almost unri- 
valled powse to remove or confirm old prejudices and delusions. 
We are happy in believing, that in our country, and we presume 
in others, the works of historians are read by those who never 
think of resorting to poetry or the last new novel. ‘The page of 
history, which the laborer reads at night, forms his meditation all 
the next day. Its events and characters, with the coloring that 
. happens to be given, thus wear into his mind with a depth and 
reality which it is hopeless to attempt to alter. 

Hume affords us an illustration much to the purpose. Every 
one has been struck with the fact, more generally true twenty 
years ago than it is now, that while our home prejudices were 
all on the side of freedom, our historical partialities were all for 
absolute power. We used to think with indignation of the first 
resistance offered to Charles 1. His death might reasonably be 
deplored as a great and useless crime; but the patriotism of 
H: impden s seemed to us like vulgar turbulence, and the descend- 
ants of the Pilge ‘ims were enemies of everything that looked like 
resistance to the throne. ‘This fact, which no one whose mem- 
ory is twenty years old will deny, is explained by the popularity 
of Hume. He was an elegant historian, a cool and sceptical 
observer, never led away by his enthusiasm, and to all appear- 
ance the very perfection of philosophical impartiality. Now, 
this spell is completely broken, and the imperfect and partial 
character of his work is generally understood; but it lasted long 
enough to show, that if a man of superior powers, a manly and 
devoted lover of his race, a constitutional friend of freedom en- 
tirely separate from party, one whose judgments are so sincere 
that they rise into the earnestness and dignity of feelings, should 
pour out his soul in this channel, his mastery would be com- 
plete. Such there certainly will be; such, we might almost say, 
are some of the present historians of constitutional freedom. 
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But their influence is weakened by the impression, whether just 
or not, that, in their triumphs at the advance of liberty, they are 
only recording the interested verdict of a party. 

What character such a feeling as we have spoken of, would 
have given to the great work of Gibbon, it is useless now to 
conjecture. He ev idently had none of it. As a politician and 
a man his sympathy was all on the side of absolute power. 
There is no inconsistency between classical enthusiasm and a 
discriminating judgment in these matters. ‘The sternest repub- 
lican, like John Wesley among the English ruins, may be deeply 
moved as he gazes on the ruins of Rome. But this need not 
make him regret, nor teach others to regret, the removal of the 
most stupendous curse which the world ever saw. ‘The Roman 
empire was a vast and monstrous creation of ambition. It was 
ravenous and grasping ; unfaithful in its covenants, and revenge- 
ful in its triumphs. Its armies rolled over the nations like wail 
stones, grinding them to powder. Its banner cast a deadly 
shadow over the world for ages, beneath which everything, refin- 
ed and excellent withered as soon as it grew. It was savage in 
its infancy, wild and lawless in its growth, corrupt and degraded 
in its fall. The ancient world is not destitute of examples, both 
of men and nations, infinitely more worthy than the Roman of a 
just and rational admiration. Its fate resembles that of the cities 
of the plain; the foundations of its guilty greatness sunk beneath 
it, and the dead sea of ignorance and barbarism covered the 
ground where it stood. 

It will be seen from what we have said that we do not con- 
sider Belisarius entitled to peculiar regard. ‘True, he must be 
tried by the standard of his own times, and perhaps he may 
claim to be called the Last of the Romans. He undoubtedly 
sustained for a time the sinking fabric of Roman greatness, but 
he has left no other impression on the history of the world. Our 
author dismisses the subject of the result of his victories in a page 
and a half. His claims, therefore, are wholly personal ; and in 
his private character we can discover nothing great. Grotius 
has commented on his seizure of certain fortresses as an act of 
perfidy in his public capacity; his submission to his wife, the de- 
testable Antonina, is too well known to be repeated; and Lord 
Mahon has not succeeded in restoring the interest which misfor- 
tune always throws round the brave. 

We intend to convey no censure on Lord Mahon, by what 
we have just said. His work is a manly and unpretending es~ 
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say on a difficult historical subject. We mean simply to express 
our hope and firm belief, that histories will hereafter be written 
more in the spirit of Christianity. The religion of Jesus Christ 
is only another name for improvement. It affords us just mea- 
sures of the value and importance of all earthly and heavenly 
things. ‘I'he historian, who would retain his influence in the 
ages to come, must employ them, and give up those old stan- 
dards which the world will sooner or later outgrow. When great 
violations of duty are no longer invited nor rewarded by mis- 
placed applause, the unholy ambition will also expire for want of 
that which now feeds its flame; and we wish that those who are 
now living might not taste of death, till they see usefulness the 
measure of greatness, and the man whee dows most in the service 
of others the most honored among men. 


Art. V.—1. Sermons Preached in England. By the late 
Right Reverend Reernatp Heser, D. D., Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta. London. John Murray. 1829. 8vo. pp. 392. 

2. Sermons Preached in India. By the late Right Reverend 
Recrnatp Heser, D. D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta. Lon- 
don. John Murray. 1829. 8vo. pp. 310. 


Or the character of Bishop Heber, as a man, a Christian, and 
a christian prelate, we could say nothing which would increase 
the interest that has been universally taken in it. ‘There are 
volumes of eulogy in the fact, that his death was deeply mourned 
by the whole English nation, as a public loss, and that the 
mourning was sincerely and generally participated in by our- 
selves, with whom he had no other connexion than that which 
unites every good man with his kind. 

We wish that we could speak as highly of his sermons as we 
might of his character; but we cannot. We confess that we 
were disappointed in them; and we will venture to assert, 
that if they become popular, it will be because he wrote them, 
and not because they are of high value themselves. They 
are certainly much above mediocrity, and take a respectable 
rank among the volumes of English practical divinity ; but few 
will ever think of placing them with the first sermons in the lan- 
guage. ‘Though not absolutely unconnected in their trains o 
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thought, yet they are greatly deficient in that clear method 
and arrangement ‘which is one of the most indispensable requi- 
sites in sermon writing; and though there is a vein of good 
sense running through them, the mind of the intelligent reader 
is very seldom arrested by passages which task its attention, or set 
its powers at work. Diffusiveness seems to us to be the reigning 
characteristic of their style ; and hence arise the breathless and 
almost endless sentences which abound in them more than in any 
other sermons with which we are acquainted. 

The poetical taste and talent of their author, might decidedly 
be inferred from passages which here and there occur, even if 
we did not know that he was a poet. ‘These passages, by the, 
beauty of their allusions and illustrations, form an occasional 
happy relief to the general dryness which pervades the volumes. 
The first sermon in the volume containing the discourses 
preached in England, opens with an instance in 1 point. The ser- 
mon is entitled, Time and Eternity. 


‘There is an ancient fable told by the Greek and Roman 
Churches, which, fable as it is, may for its beauty and singularity 
well deserve to be remembered, that in one of the earliest perse- 
cutions to which the christian world was exposed, seven chris- 
tian youths sought concealment in a lonely cave, and there, by 
God’s appointment, fell into a deep and death-like slumber. They 
slept, the legend runs, two hundred years, till the greater part of 
mankind had received the faith of the gospel, and that church 
which they had left a poor and afflicted orphan, had ‘‘ kings”’ for 
her “nursing fathers, and queens’’ for her ‘‘ nursing mothers.”’ 
They then at length awoke, and entering into their native Ephe- 
sus, so altered now that its streets were altogether unknown to 
them, they cautiously inquired if there were any Christians in 
the city? “ Christians !’’ was the answer, “ we are all Christians 
here!’ and they heard with a thankful joy the change which, 
since they left the world, had taken place in the opinions of its 
inhabitants. On one side they were shown a stately fabric, 
adorned with a gilded cross, and dedicated, as they were told, to 
the worship of their crucified Master; on another, schools for 
the public exposition of those gospels, of which so short a time 
before, the bare profession was proscribed and deadly. But no 
fear was now to be entertained of those miseries which had en- 
circled the cradle of Christianity; no danger now of the rack, 
the lions, or the sword; the emperor and his prefects held the 
same faith with themselves, and all the wealth of the east, and 
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all the valor and authority of the western world, were exerted to 
protect and endow the professors and the teachers of their religion. 

‘But joyful as these tidings must, at first, have been, their 
further inquiries are said to have met with answers which very 
deeply surprised and pained them. They learned that the greater 
part of those who called themselves by the name of Christ, were 
strangely regardless of the blessings which Christ had bestowed, 
and of the obligations which he had laid on his followers. ‘They 
found that, as the world had become Christian, Christianity itself 
had become worldly ; and wearied and sorrowful they besought 
of God to lay them asleep again, crying out to those who followed 
them, ‘‘ you have shewn us many heathens who have given up 
their old idolatry without gaining anything better in its room; 
many who are of no religion at all; and many with whom the 
religion of Christ is no more than a cloak of licentiousness ; but 
where, where are the Christians?” And thus they returned to 
their cave; and there God had compassion on them, releasing 
them, once for all, from that world for whose reproof their days 
had been lengthened, and removing their souls to the society of 
their ancient friends and pastors, the martyrs and saints of an 
earlier and a better generation. 

‘The admiration of former times is a feeling at first, perhaps, 
engrafted on our minds by the regrets of those who vainly seek 
in the evening of life, for the sunny tints which adorned their 
morning landscape ; and who are led to fancy a deterioration in 
surrounding objects, when the change is in themselves, and the 
twilight in their own powers of perception. It is probable that, 
as each age of the individual or the species is subject to its pecu- 
liar dangers, so each has its peculiar and compensating advan- 
tages ; and that the difficulties which, at different periods of the 
world’s duration, have impeded the believer’s progress to heaven, 
though in appearance infinitely various, are, in amount, very 
nearly equal. It is probable that no age is without its sufficient 
share of offences, of judgments, of graces, and of mercies, and 
that the corrupted nature of mankind was never otherwise than 
hostile or indifferent to the means which God has employed to 
remedy its misery. Had we lived in the times of the infant 
church, even amid the blaze of miracle on the one hand, and the 
chastening fires of persecution on the other, we should have 
heard, perhaps, no fewer complaints of the cowardice and apos- 
tacy, the dissimulation and murmuring, inseparable from a con- 
tinuance of public distress and danger, than we now hear regrets 
for those days of wholesome affliction, when the mutual love of 
believers was strengthened by their common danger ; when their 
want of worldly advantages disposed them to regard a release 
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from the world with hope far more than with apprehension, and 
compelled the church to cling to her Master’s cross alone for com- 
fort and for succour. 

‘ Still, however, it is most wonderful, yea rather by this very 
consideration is our wonder increased at the circumstance, that 
in any or every age of Christianity such inducements and such 
menaces as the religion of Christ displays, should be regarded 
with so much indifference, and postponed for objects so trifling 
and comparatively worthless. If there were no other difference 
but that of duration between the happiness of the present life 
and of the life which is to follow, or though it were allowed us 
to believe that the enjoyments of earth were, in every other 
respect, the greater and more desirable of the two, this single 
consideration of its eternity would prove the wisdom of making 
heaven the object of our more earnest care and concern; of re- 
taining its image constantly in our minds; of applying ourselves 
with a more excellent zeal to everything which can help us in 
its attainment, and of esteeming all things as less than worthless 
which are set in comparison with its claims, or which stand in 
the way of its purchase.’ pp. 1-5. 


The fable is well told, and the remarks occasioned by it are 
judicious. Altogether the passage may serve as a favorable 
specimen of the Bishop’s sermons. ‘To criticise them, however, 
in any point of view, either as literary performances, or as prac- 
tical discourses, intended to produce certain moral effects, was 
not our main object in undertaking the present notice of them. 
We particularly desired to gather from them the author’s senti- 
ments and impressions respecting christian missions in the East 
Indies. From his situation and opportunities, we considered him 
as one of the very best of witnesses on this subject. In that 
country he held, though unhappily but for a few years, the high- 
est ecclesiastical office in the English Church. He was confes- 
sedly diligent and able in the discharge of its duties. He was fair, 
candid, moderate and upright in his opinions and decisions. _e 
had too much sagacity to suffer himself to be greatly imposed 
upon ; too much coolness to impose upon himself, and an integ- 
rity which could not permit him to impose upon others. On all 
these accounts, it struck us, as soon as we saw these volumes, 
that the statements concerning the condition and progress of 
Christianity in India, which he probably would give in them, 
might be relied upon with a great degree of security. ‘These 
statements, though not so particular as we could wish, are never- 
theless interesting, and, considering their source, valuable. We 
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will lay them before our readers, with a few remarks of our 
own, and leave them to make their due impression. 

In the volume, which, for the sake of brevity, we shall call 
the English volume, there is one sermon on the general merits 
of the missionary question. It is entitled, the Cunension of 
the Heathen, and is founded on that clause in the Lord’s prayer, 
Thy kingdom come. It begins with an explanation of the phrase, 
the kingdom of God, and of the import of the petition, that this 
kingdom may come. He considers it to be a prayer for the ex- 
tension of true religion, not only in our own hearts, but through- 
out the world, and he then exhorts his hearers to act in the 
spirit of that prayer. 

‘My brethren, there are many millions of men in the world, 
hundreds of millions, to whom these blessed truths are yet un- 
known. Millions who have lost the knowledge of the one true 
God amid a multitude of false or evil deities ; who bow down to 
stocks and stones ; who propitiate their senseless idols with cruel 
and bloody sacrifices ; who lose sight of their dying friends with 
no expectation of again beholding them, and who go down to the 
grave themselves in doubt and trembling ignorance, without 
light, without hope, without knowledge of a Saviour! 

‘Is it your pleasure, is it your desire, that these your fellow 
creatures should be brought from darkness into light, that they 
should share with you your helps, your hopes, your knowledge, 
your salvation? Can you pray with sincerity that the kingdom 
of God may come to them as it has come to you; and will you, 
thus desiring and thus praying, refuse to furnish, according to 
your ability, the means of bringing it to them? You cannot, 
you will not, you dare not!’ p. 200. 


The following extract, which immediately succeeds the para- 
graphs which we have quoted above, will show that Heber was 
not one of those, who believe that the heathen will all suffer the 
pains of eternal fire for being ignorant of what they have never 
heard or seen, and therefore cannot know, the gospel of Christ. 
At the same time it will show, that neither } is he one of those, 
who have taken up the idea, that the heathen are in all respects 
as well off as Christians. 


‘ * But still,” it has been said, “if these men are ignorant 
they are at least safe. If much has not been given to them, 
much will not be required from them ; and if the honest and vir- 
tuous heathen lives up to his imperfect knowledge, he may be 
admitted by that God whose mercy is over all his works, to that 
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heaven of which he has not received the promise.” It may be 
so, and in many instances I trust that it will be so. I trust in 
God that the merits of Christ may be the fountain of life to many 
who, in this world, have had no opportunity of tasting his living 
waters. But even this hope will afford little comfort to those 
who look impartially on the general conduct of heathen nations, 
since, though a blind and imperfect endeavour after holiness 
may be accepted, the sins even of the most ignorant, so long as 
those sins are committed in opposition to the law of nature, and 
the light of natural reason and conscience, must be exceedingly 
hateful to God, and call down from him their due measure of 
punishment. It is not necessary to suppose that he who was im- 
perfectly informed of his Master’s will, and committed things 
worthy of stripes, will be chastised so severely as those sinners 
who enjoyed and abused the full light of the gospel; but chas- 
tised he must be if the word of God is true, and the mildest of 
God’s chastisements are described to us in colors dreadful 
enough to make the flesh creep and the ears tingle. 

‘The heathen, by far the greater part of them, are anything 
but innocent and conscientious followers of the law of nature. 
Child-murder, unkindness to parents, dishonesty, lying, and 
bloody cruelty, abound among them to a degree, of which the 
wickedness of Christians, great as it is, can furnish no adequate 
idea. And if by some rare advantage of temper and situation, a 
comparatively innocent and holy man may here and there be met 
with, like ‘a firebrand plucked out of the burning,” this is but 
a fresh encouragement to make known the ways of peace to the 
multitudes who are perishing, and to give to those few, who 
make so good use of their imperfect lights, the far greater help 
and comfort of the gospel. Be sure, my friends, it is not a need- 
less task which He, who knew all things, undertook when he 
came to give light to those that sate in darkness. It was no su- 
perfluous revelation to confirm which so many miracles were 
wrought, so many prophecies deliveréd, so pure and precious 
blood poured forth on the rocks of Calvary. It was no needless 
labor which Christ imposed on his apostles, to go and preach 
his gospel unto every creature, nor is that an idle or unmeaning 
prayer which we are taught to utter in the words, “‘ Thy kingdom 
come!”’ It remains to be seen whether our lips and our hearts 
go together.’ pp. 200-202. 


These considerations, we think, are just and forcible. They 
are followed up by some others in the next paragraph, which we 
shall also extract. We cannot conceive how the indifference of 
those, who, calling themselves Christians, profess to feel no inter- 
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est in the diffusion of our religion in the world, can stand against 
them. 


‘If, indeed, the spiritual danger of the heathen were less 
great, if their spiritual advantages were greater than we have 
any reason to suppose them, yet, from a regard to their temporal 
wants, it would be our duty to desire and contend for the exten- 
sion of Christianity. Wherever she goes, civilization follows in 
her train ; wherever she goes, the duties and the rights of man- 
kind are practised and recognised ; the fetters of the slave are 
lightened and removed; the female sex are restored to their na- 
tural situation and their kindly influence in society ; and the pro- 
fession of godliness is shown to be great riches, as contributing 
to the wisdom, the wealth, and the happiness of the nation which 
receives it. Let us compare our present condition with that of 
our forefathers while the gospel was yet unknown tothem! Let 
us recollect that the poorest man who now hears me is more 
warmly clad, more comfortably lodged, enjoys a mind better 
stored with ideas, and greater security of liberty, life, and proper- 
ty, than a king among the wild Americans or the ancient Britons; 
and we shall feel and understand the blessings of a religion, 
which has been the principal agent in a change so beneficial, a 
religion by which the ignorance of man is enlightened, and his 
manners rendered gentle, which, by protecting the fruits of in- 
dustry, has encouraged every useful invention, and which, even 
‘amid the increasing luxury of the rich, has lessened the distance 
between them and the poor, by calling the attention of both to 
that awful moment when all shall be equal in each other’s eyes, 
as they are now in the eyes of their Maker!’ pp. 202, 203. 


Such were the sentiments of this distinguished man, before he 
was made Bishop of Calcutta. They sufficiently exhibit his 
conviction that it was a solemn duty to attempt the conversion 
of the heathen. On turning to the volume of sermons preached 
in India, we find it prefaced by a Valedictory Address to Bishop 
Heber, delivered at a special meeting of the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, on the occasion of the Bishop’s de- 
parture for India ; in which address, as also in the answer to it, 
we may learn something of what is thought in the English 
Church, not only of what ought to be, but of what has been done 
in the work of conversion, by an ecclesiastical establishment in 
the colonies corresponding to that at home, and forming, indeed, 
a part of it. The Bishop of Bristol, the Right Rev. John Kaye, 
by whom the valedictory address was pronounced, expresses 
himself on this point as follows. 
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‘ Nine years have now elapsed since your lamented predeces- 
sor entered upon the discharge of his episcopal functions ; and 
that, which then could only afford a subject for conjecture and 
for hope, has become a matter of retrospect and of certainty. All 
the accounts which have reached the society, concur in stating 
that the new measures have been attended with more complete 
success than from the shortness of time, during which they have 
been in operation, the most sanguine could have ventured to 
anticipate. Many of the impediments which directly or indi- 
rectly, retarded the reception of the gospel, have been removed. 
The establishment of a visible church has opened an asylum to 
the convert from the taunts.and injuries of the professors of his 
former faith. The progressive improvement effected in the lives 
and conversation of the European settlers has deprived the na- 
tives of one of their most powerful arguments against the truth 
of Christianity. ‘They no longer look upon us as mere conquer- 
ors, greedy only of wealth and of dominion; but as a virtuous 
and religious people, not less superior to them in moral goodness 
than in civilization and manners—in justice and benevolence 
than in arts and arms. Their attachment to their caste, which 
seemed to present the most formidable obstacle to their conver- 
sion, has been overcome. The mists, which enveloped their 
understandings, are fast dissolving before the irradiating influ- 
ence of sacred truth. The superstitious dread, with which they 
regarded their deities, is giving place to juster conceptions of 
the divine nature ; and the priests of the idol of Juggernaut are 
compelled to bewail the decreasing numbers and diminished 
zeal of his votaries.’ pp. xXill, xxiv. 


To this part of the address, Bishop Heber thus alludes in his 
answer. 


‘Nor, my Lord Archbishop,* will I seek to dissemble my con- 
viction, that, slow as the growth of truth must be in a soil so 
strange, and hitherto so spiritually barren; distant as the period 
may be when any very considerable proportion of the natives of 
India shall lift up their hands to the Lord of Hosts, yet, in the 
degree of progress which has been made, enough of promise is 
given to remove all despondency as to the eventual issue of our 
labors. When we recollect, that one hundred years have scarce- 
ly passed away, since the first missionaries of this society essay- 
ed, under every imaginable circumstance of difficulty and dis- 
couragement, to plant their grain of mustard-seed in the Carna- 
tic; when we look back to those apostolic men with few resour- 


*The Archbishop of Canterbury presided at the meeting. 
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ces, save what this society supplied to them; without encourage- 
ment, without support; compelled to commit themselves, not to the 
casual hospitality, but to the systematic and bigoted inhospitali- 
ty, of the natives; seated in the street, because no house would 
receive them; acquiring a new and difficult language, at the 
doors of the schools, from the children tracing their letters on 
sand; can we refrain not only from admiring the faith and pa- 
tience of those eminent saints, but from comparing their situa- 
tion with the port which Christianity now assumes in the east, 
and indulging the hope that, one century more, and the thou- 
sands of converts which our missionaries already number, may 
be extended into a mighty multitude, who will look back with 
gratitude to this society as the first dispenser of those sacred 
truths which will then be their guide and their consolation ? 
What would have been the feelings of Schwartz, (‘“ clarum et 
venerabile nomen Gentibus;”’ to whom even the heathen, whom 
he failed to convince, looked up as something more than mor- 
tal,) what would have been his feelings had he lived to witness 
Christianity in India established under the protection of the 
ruling power, by whom four-fifths of that vast continent is held 
in willing subjection? What, if he had seen her adorned and 
strengthened by that primitive and regular form of government, 
which is so essential to her reception and stability among a race 
like our eastern fellow-subjects! What forbids, I ask, that, when 
in one century, our little one is become a thousand, in a century 
more, that incipient desertion of the idol shrines, to which the 
learned Prelate so eloquently alluded, may have become total, 
and be succeeded by a resort of all ranks and ages to the altars 
of the Most High; so that a parochial clergy may prosecute the 
work which the missionary has begun, and “‘ the gleaning grapes 
of Ephraim may be more than the vintage of Abiezer?’’’ 
pp. XXXII—XXxIv. 


It will be seen from the above extracts, that great stress is 
laid, by the speakers, on the importance of a church establish- 
ment in India. We are disposed to agree with them in this re- 
spect. Not that we think there is any intrinsic superiority in 
the English Church, or any peculiar holiness and efficacy in her 
doctrines or forms; not, indeed, that we are attached to any 
union of church and state under any ordinary circumstances, 
but we think that under the very remarkable circumstances in 
which the British power exists in India, the government should 
manifest especial attention to religion, and take it under its visi- 
ble care. The natives ought to see that the religion of Christ is 
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respected by those who are in authority over them, and that its 
rites and its ministers are respected, and then they will acquire 
a habit of respecting it themselves, and begin to think that it is 
not such a terrible disgrace to adopt it. They ought to be 
F made to feel that their conquerors and masters are earnest in 
their attachment to it, and that they favor and honor those who 
would promote it, and that they consider their own interests and 
dignity as bound up with it; and then they will lean more and 
more towards it, and gradually acquire a regard for its authority, 
while in the same ratio their disregard for the idolatries and 
cruelties of Hindooism, and above all for the loss of caste, will 
increase. It is not easy for us to bring our republican lips 
to utter these things, but we do soberly believe them to be truth. 
We believe that the English Church in India is comparatively of 
more advantage to the cause of Christianity, than the English 
Church in England. We believe it happy for that cause, that 
the masters of India have a church which they call their own, 
and we believe that while they should not only tolerate, but en- 
courage the honest efforts of other churches and denominations, 
they ought in every proper way to foster and recommend and 
magnify their own. It has long been our opinion, that the Brit- 
ish government and hierarchy, in cooperation with the govern- 
ment of British India, have the power of doing more, by reso- 
lutely frowning on the worst of the Hindoo superstitions, such as 
the suttees, and the prejudices of caste, and by vigorously sup- 
porting a body of respectable missionaries and clergy, establish- 
ing schools, and encouraging all the means of Christian instruc- 
tion,—have the power of doing more, we say, in these and other 
modes, for the diffusion of the christian religion in India, than 
the missionaries of other sects and other nations, and even the 
great native missionary, Rammohun Roy, put all together. Of 
course we shall not be suspected of a wish to undervalue the 
labors of the Indian Reformer, and we are not conscious of an 
intention to undervalue those of any class of missionaries. But 
if the authorities of the state seriously and perseveringly recom- 
mend, without, however, making the least attemptto enforce, their 
own professed religion, it will, sooner or later, be recommended 
to the natives, or we have no knowledge of humanity. ‘Tempo- 
ral power, with all its accompaniments, will have its effect on 
the minds of the mass of men, and its indirect will be even 
greater than its direct influence. 
If it is said, that this is making low and servile motives to 
VOL. VIIL.—-N. S. VOL. I. NO. Il. 29 
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operate in the great work of christian conversion, we answer, 
that low as they are, or are supposed to be, they are natural 
and necessary, ‘and have, in the course of God’s providence, and 
through the whole progress of Christianity, been in constant 
operation, and with final beneficial effects. One of the kings of 
ancient England was converted by St Augustin, we think it was, 
upon which the whole body of his subjects moved over to Chris- 
tianity with him, by word of command. This was a servile 
conversion ; but we are not disposed to quarrel with it, or to wish 
that it had never taken place. The people were not fit to be 
operated upon by very high motives. ‘They changed a bad re- 
ligion for one which even in the dark ages was better, much 
better; they changed it peaceably, and “peaceably have their 
descendants enjoyed the change. A pure religion was intro- 
duced into a rude country, and has been performing its work of 
purification ever since. Who would be so mad as to insist that 
it would have been better if no convert had been made in that 
country, but by the force of argument, and by convincing him 
how much better was the religion of Jesus than the religion of 
Woden? If this had been the way, England might have been 
a heathen land till this time. The truth is, that interested mo- 
tives must always have some influence over vulgar and unedu- 
cated minds. Let them receive better principles, according to 
their own nature and organization, and then let those principles 
perform their appropriate offices. We have no idea that the 
inhabitants of the British possessions in India, are to be brought 
over to the christian faith all at once, like the subjects of the 
Saxon prince, but we believe that they are to be gradually acted 
upon by many other means beside direct arguments and appeals, 
and that the thousand influences, some of them imperceptble, 
of the English government, and the English Church, will be 
among the chief of those means. 

These views receive confirmation in the volume now before 
us, which contains the sermons preached in India. The charge 
to the clergy of the Indian diocese, which precedes the ser- 
mons, comprises more information on the state and prospects of 
Christianity there, than is to be found in the rest of the volume, 
which principally consists of discourses on ordinary topics. We 
shall therefore make from it our most copious extracts. 

The Bishop begins his charge by lamenting the ‘ very great 
deficiency, in numerical strength, of the clergy. of the Indian es- 

tablishment.? This he ascribes, not to the remissness of rulers, 
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but to various causes, some of which, we presume, have by this 
time ceased to operate. It appears that twentyeight chaplains 
are assigned by the Company to the Presidency of Fort Wil- 
liam, of which number only fifteen were then ‘ on their posts, 
and effective.’ Inviting the attention of the young clergy in the 
mother country to the wants of the Indian church, he draws a 
picture of what an Indian chaplain ought to be, and what he 
ought to do, and expect, which is so beautiful, eloquent, and 
touching, that we cannot forbear quoting it. 


‘It is, indeed, most true, that those men would be much mis- 
taken who should anticipate, in the fortune of an Indian chap- 
lain, a life of indolence, of opulence, of luxury. An Indian 
chaplain must come prepared for hard labor in a climate where 
labor is often death; he must come prepared for rigid self-denial 
in situations where all around him invites to sensual indulgence ; 
he must be content with an income liberal, indeed, in itself, but 
very often extremely disproportioned to the charities, the hospi- 
talities, the unavoidable expenses of his station. He must be 
content to bear his life in his hand, and to leave, very often, 
those dearer than life to His care who feeds the ravens. 

‘Nor are the qualifications which he will need, nor are the 
duties which will rest on him, less arduous than the perils of his 
situation. He must be no uncourtly recluse, or he will lose his 
influence over the higher ranks of his congregation. He must 
be no man of pleasure, or he will endanger their souls and his 
own. He must be a scholar, and a man of cultivated mind, for, 
in many of his hearers (wherever he is stationed), he will meet 
with a degree of knowledge and refinement which a parochial 
minister in England does not often encounter, and a spirit, 
sometimes of fastidious and even sceptical criticism, which the 
society, the habits, and, perhaps, the very climate of India, has 
a natural tendency to engender. He must condescend to simple 
men, for here, as elsewhere, the majority of his congregation 
will, nevertheless, be the ignorant and the poor. 

‘Nor, in his intercourse with this humble class of his hearers, 
must he anticipate the same cheering circumstances which 
make the house of the English parochial minister a school and 
temple of religion, and his morning and evening walk a source 
of blessing and blessedness. His servants will be of a different 
creed from himself, and insensible, in too many instances, to his 
example, his exhortations, and his prayers. His intercourse will 
not be with the happy and harmless peasant, but with the dis- 
sipated, the diseased, and often, demoralized soldier. His feet 
will not be found at the wicker gate of the well-known cottage ; 
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beneath the venerable tree; in the grey church-porch, or by the 
side of the hop-ground and the corn-field ; but he must kneel by 
the bed of infection or despair, in the barrack, the prison, or the 
hospital. 

‘ But to the well-tempered, the well-educated, the diligent and 
pious clergyman, who can endear himself to the poor without 
vulgarity, and to the rich without involvi ing himself in their vices; 
who can reprove sin without harshness, and comfort penitence 
without undue indulgence ; who delights in his Master’s work, 
even when divested of those outward circumstances which in 
our own country contribute to render the work picturesque and 
interesting ; who feels a pleasure in bringing men to God, propor- 
tioned to the extent of their previous wanderings ; who can en- 
dure the coarse (perhaps fanatical) piety of the ignorant and 
vulgar, and listen with joy to the homely prayers of men long 
strangers to the power of religion; who can do this, without 
himself giving way to vain enthusiasm; and whose good sense, 
sound knowledge, and practical piety, can restrain and reclaim 
the enthusiasm of others to the due limits of reason and scrip- 
ture; to him, above all, who can give his few leisure hours to 
fields of usefulness beyond his immediate duty ; and who, with- 
out neglecting the European penitent, can aspire to the fur- 
ther extension of Christ’s kingdom among the heathen ; to such 
a man as Martyn was, and as some still are, (w hom may the 
Lord of the harvest long continue to his church | ) I can promise 
no common usefulness and enjoyment in the situation of an In- 
dian chaplain. 

‘{ can promise him, in any station to which he may be as- 
signed, an educated society and an audience peculiarly qualified 
to exercise and strengthen his powers of argument and eloquence. 
{ can promise him, generally speaking, the favor of his supe- 
riors, the friendship of his equals, and affection, strong as death, 
from those whose wanderings he corrects, whose distresses he 
consoles, and by whose sick and dying bed he stands as a min- 
istering angel! Are further inducements needful? I yet can 
promise more. I can promise to such a man the esteem, the 
regard, the veneration of the surrounding Gentiles; the conso- 
lation, at least, of having removed from their minds, by his 
blameless life and winning manners, some of the most invete- 
rate and most injurious prejudices which oppose, with them, the 
reception of the gospel; and the honors, it may be, (of which 
examples are not wanting among you,) of planting the cross of 
Christ in the wilderness of a heathen heart, and extending the 
frontiers of the visible church amid the hills of darkness and 
the strong holds of error and idolatry.’ pp. 7-10. 
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After some advice to the clergy of his diocese, the Bishop 
then turns from them to address the missionaries who were 
present. 


‘ Thus far, my reverend brethren, I have addressed myself to 
those of your number who may be regarded in a peculiar degree 
as the parochial and beneficed clergy of British India ; but there 
are others not comprehended under this description, and it is 
with no common thankfulness to God, that I see the episcopal 
chair of Calcutta now first surrounded by those who are mis- 
sionaries themselves, as well as by those who are engaged in the 
important office of educating youth for the future services of 
missions. 

‘To the importanee of that service no Christian can be in- 
sensible ; and I regard as one among the most favorable signs 
of the present times, that, while Providence has, in a manner 
visible, and almost miraculous, prepared a highway in the wil- 
derness of the world for the progress of His truth, and made the 
ambition, the commerce, the curiosity, and enterprise of man- 
kind, his implements in opening a more effectual door to His 
gospel, the call thus given has been answered by a display of 
zeal unexampled at any time since the period of the reforma- 
tion; and America and England have united with Denmark and 
Germany to send forth a host of valiant and victorious confes- 
sors, to bear the banner of the cross through those regions where 
darkness and death have hitherto spread their broadest shadows.’ 

pp. 13, 14. 


He then adverts in severe terms, perhaps too severe, to the 
discouraging representations made by some Catholic missionary, 
who, we suppose, can be no other than the Abbé Dubois. We 
will only stop at this portion of the charge, to transcribe a figure 
of poetry which strikes us as sublime. ‘What other spirit,’ in- 
dignantly exclaims the Bishop, meaning the spirit of religious 
party, ‘could have led a christian missionary to disparage the 
success of the different Protestant missions ; to detract from the 
numbers, and vilify the good name of that ancient Syrian Church, 
whose flame, like the more sacred fire of Horeb, sheds its lonely 
and awful brightness over the woods and mountains of Malabar.’ 

To the misrepresentations, as he considers them, of the 
Abbé, our author opposes his own experience ; and here again 
he is poetical and eloquent. 

‘My own experience in India is, I own, as yet but little ; but 
the conclusions which I have been led to form are of an extreme- 
ly different character. I have found, or seemed to myself to 
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find, a race of men, like other men who are not partakers in the 
regenerating principle of the gospel, very far gone, indeed, from 
God and His original righteousness ; but exempt perhaps, by the 
fortunate circumstances of their climate and habits, from some 
of those more outrageous and appalling vices of which so dread- 
ful a picture is drawn in those nations to whom the apostles 
preached Christ crucified. 

‘I have found a race of gentle and temperate habits; with a 
natural talent and acuteness beyond the ordinary level of man- 
kind, and with a thirst for general knowledge which even the 
renowned and inquisitive Athenians can hardly have surpassed 
or equalled. Prejudiced, indeed, they are, in favor of their an- 
cient superstitions; nor should I think, to say the truth, more 
favorably of the character, or augur more happily of the even- 
tual conversion and perseverance of any man or set of men, whom 
a light consideration would stir from their paternal creed, or who 
received the word of truth without cautious and patient inquiry. 
But I am yet to learn, that the idolatry which surrounds us is 
more enthralling in its influence on the human mind than those 
beautiful phantoms and honied sorceries which lurked beneath 
the laurels of Delos and Daphne, and floated on the clouds of 
Olympus. Iam not yet convinced that the miserable bondage 
of castes, and the consequences of breaking that bondage, are 
more grievous to be endured by the modern Indian than those 
ghastly and countless shapes of death which beset the path of 
the Roman convert. And who shall make me believe, that the 
same word of the Most High, which consigned to the moles and 
the bats the idols of Chaldee and Babylon, and dragged down 
il e lying father of gods and men from his own capitol, and the 
battlements of his “ Eternal City,” must yet arrest its victorious 
wheels on the banks of the Indus or the Ganges, and admit the 
trident of Siva to share, with the Cross, a divided empire ?’ 

pp. 18, 19. 


The convictions of Bishop Heber with regard to the number 
of converts made to Protestant Christianity, may be gathered 


from the following paragraph, though we regret that he did not 
descend to a more minute exhibition of particulars. 


‘But are no converts made to Protestant Christianity ? Bear 
witness to the contrary the Christians of Agra, of Benares, of 
Buxar, of Meerut, and Chunar! Bear witness those numerous 
believers of our own immediate neighborhood, whom, though 
we differ on many, and doubtless, on very important points, I 
should hate myself if I could regard as any other than my breth- 
ren! Let the populous christian districts of the Carnatic and 
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Tanjore bear witness, where believers are not reckoned by soli- 
tary individuals, but by hundreds and by thousands! Bear wit- 
ness Ceylon, where the cross has, in a great measure, lost its 
reproach, and the nobles of the land are gradually assuming 
without scruple the attire, the language, and the religion of 
Englishmen! And let him, finally, bear witness whom we have 
now received into the number of the commissioned servants of 
the church, and whom, we trust, at no distant day, to send forth, 
in the fulness of christian authority, to make known the way of 
truth to those his countrymen, from whose errors he has himself 


been gloriously delivered!’* pp. 22, 23. 


With some further advice to those whom he is addressing, an 
urgent recommendation of the claims of that very important in- 
stitution, Bishop’s College, founded by Bishop Middleton, and 
an affectionate notice of the recent death of Sir Christopher 
Puller, Chief Justice of Bengal, our author concludes his inter- 
esting charge. 

The only sermon in the volume which is expressly devoted 
to the subject of the conversion of the heathen, is the eleventh 
in order, and was preached, as it appears, at Bombay, at Co- 
lombo, and at Calcutta. Here again we must content ourselves 
with general views, as details are not given. ‘The arguments in 
favor of exertion in propagating the gospel, are able, though not 
original, and the objections commonly advanced against such 
exertion are well confuted. But we have already made such 
copious extracts from this volume, that we must confine ourselves 
to a single one from this sermon, which we select on account of 
its being a brief exposition of the alleged principles of action of 
the English Church in India, and of its success and prospects of 
success in its evangelizing labors. 


‘To the plea of political danger I must not be supposed in- 
sensible. We have no right, as Christians, to attempt a good 
work in a manner which is likely to be attended with an imme- 
diate and preponderant evil; we are bound, as christian sub- 
jects and citizens, so to temper our zeal with discretion, as not 
to disturb the peace of the land wherein we dwell, and the gov- 
ernment from whom we receive protection. And even setting 
aside all secular considerations and secular duties, we shall err 
most grossly against that pure and peaceable wisdom, whereby 
only we can attain the conversion of the heathen, if we assail 


* The individual here noticed, was a catechist of Schwartz, Christian David, 
of Tanjore. 
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their errors with any other weapon than mild and courteous and 
unobtrusive argument, or do anything which can array their 
angry passions against those opinions which we seek to recom- 
mend to their acceptance. 

‘ But in the system which only has been tried by the members 
of our communion, and which only, so far as my advice or au- 
thority can reach, shall ever, by God’s blessing, be attempted in 
India; a system studiously distinguished from and unconnected 
with government, yet studiously kept within those limits of pru- 
dence and moderation which a wise and liberal government has 
prescribed ; a system which, while it offers our faith to the accep- 
tance of the heathen on the ground of its spiritual blessings, dis- 
qualifies no man, on account of his contrary opinions, from any 
civil or political advantage; a system which, by the communi- 
cation of general instruction and general morality, imparts a 
knowledge and feeling which, whether they become Christians 
or no, must be highly valuable to them; a system which puts 
them in fair possession of the evidences of our creed, leaving it 
to themselves and their own unbiassed choice to determine be- 
tween light and darkness; in sucha system, so long as it is 
steadily adhered to, and patiently and wisely pursued, there is 
not, there cannot be danger. 

‘ They are their own learned men who are our teachers, our 
correctors of the press, our fellow-laborers in the work of in- 
struction ; they are their own countrymen, yea, and they them- 
selves who are benefited by the large expenditure which our 
system occasions amongst them; and even our missionaries, as 
associating with them more, and speaking their language better, 
and occupying themselves with their concerns and the promo- 
tion of their real or apprehended interests, are, (I have rea- 
son to believe, by what I have myself seen and heard in no in- 
considerable part of India,) among the most popular Europeans 
who are to be found in their respective neighbourhoods. Yea, 
more, I have had the happiness of witnessing, both in the num- 
ber of converts which have already been made in Hindustan, in 
the general good conduct of those converts, and in the good terms 
on which they in general appear to live with their gentile neigh- 
bours, both how much good may be done, and how little offence 
will be occasioned by a course of well-meant and well-directed 
efforts to enlighten the inhabitants of India.’ pp. 194-196. 


We have now placed before our readers the amount of Bishop 
Heber’s evidence on the condition and prospects of Christianity 
in India, so far as we have been able to collect it from the 
volumes before us. His opinions are, to be sure, the opinions 
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of an individual, but of an individual whose station furnished him 
with unusual opportunities of knowledge, and whose mind and 
character entitle his opinions to additional respect and attention. 
We must remark, too, that however small may be the reverence 
which we are disposed to offer to the mere name and office of 
bishop, we are compelled to believe that it is a dignity of great 
importance to the interests of the English Church, and of the 
church universal, in India. What we, as Independent Congrega- 
tionalists, do or do not reverence, is of little moment. So long 
as the episcopal title carries with it respect and honor in Eng- 
land, so long will an Indian bishop be able to render immense 
service to the christian cause, by his connexions with men of 
wealth and rank, by the appeals which he can with a degree of 
authority make to such men, and by the power which his office 
gives him of rallying round him and his purposes, a body of re- 
spectful and devoted clergy ; especially when, like Heber, he is 
not only a bishop, but an accomplished scholar, a man of sense, 
zeal, and piety, and, to say all in one word, a Christian. 





Art. VIA Roland for an Oliver. Letters on Religious 
Persecution ; proving, that that most heinous of Crimes, has 
not been peculiar to Roman Catholics ; but that when they 
had the Power, Protestants of almost every Denomination 
have been equally guilty; and that, particularly in Eng- 
land, for one hundred and fifty Years, it was perpetrated 
in its most hideous Forms of Hanging— Cutting down alive 
—Scooping out the Bowels—Burning them before the Face 
of the Victim—Chopping off his Head, and Cutting his 

ody in Quarters, while the Flesh was still quivering under 
the Butcher’s Knife; and finally, in many cases Buran 
the unfortunate Religionist alive. In Reply to a libellous At- 
tack on the Roman Catholics, in an Address delivered to 
a Socvety of Irish Orange Men, styling themselves The 
Gideonite Society. With a Preliminary Address to the 
Right Reverend James Kemp, D. D. &c. &c. By a 
Catuotic Layman. Third Edition, improved. Philadel- 
phia. Bernard Dornin. 1826. 8vo. pp. 51. 


In reading the history of the church we find that almost every 
sect, on coming into power, has resorted to measures which it 
VOL. VII.—N. S. VOL. II. NO. Il. 30 
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condemned as oppressive and tyrannical, when out of power. 
Hence hasty and superficial reasoners have sometimes inferred, 
that abuse of power is a vice to which all sects are equally 
prone ; and consequently, that it matters not, so far as liberty 
and toleration are concerned, which of these sects is in the as- 
cendant ;—Catholic or Protestant, Episcopalian or Presbyterian, 
Trinitarian or Unitarian—there is no difference. 

A more careful and thorough examination of this subject will 
convince us, however, that there is a material difference. Of 
course, we do not deny, that abuse of power is a vice to which 
al] sects are liable ; but we deny, that it is one to which all sects 
are equally liable. Some sects are more tempted than others ; 
some sects are more restrained than others. We can demon- 
strate, for example, that the Liberal or Unitarian party, as now 
constituted in New England, is less likely to abuse the power 
and influence it may gain, than the Exclusive or Orthodox 
party. 

In the first place, those who believe less, are not likely to in- 
jure or persecute those who believe more, except sometimes for 
political reasons. History informs us that it has always been 
those who have trenched on the popular faith, and not those 
who have added to it, that have incurred the heaviest penalties. 
It is not difficult to account for this. If my neighbour believes 
more than I do, I wonder at his credulity ; perhaps I pity it, or 
deride it, and this is all. My pride is not wounded by the com- 
parison, but flattered, as the only impression left on my mind is 
an impression of my own superiority. But if my neighbour be- 
lieves less than I do, it makes me angry. He seems to set 
himself up as a wiser man than I am, as able to see the folly 
and absurdity of opinions and institutions which I regard as true 
and sacred. My pride is mortified, and this creates in me a 
strong desire to put down such arrogance. These remarks ap- 
ply to the controversy between tne Unitarians and the Orthodox. 
Unitarians may wonder at the credulity of the Orthodox, per- 
haps they may pity it, and the less serious among them may 
ridicule it; but they are not likely to do anything more. On 
the contrary, the Orthodox, if they are men, must feel mortified 
and exasperated at the presence of a sect affecting greater re- 
finement and liberality, and it is not in human nature that they 
should not wish its extirpation. 

Secondly, Unitarians do not pretend to that degree of confi- 
dence and certainty in their opinions, which the Orthodox feel 
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or affect. If confidence were in all cases the result of inquiry, 

and exactly in proportion to knowledge, a party might well be 
proud of the distinction. The truth is, how ever, that great con- 
fidence on debatable points is commonly owing to a want of 
inquiry ; to ignorance or incapacity. Men do not feel objec- 
tions, because they have never examined them; because they 
choose to shut their eyes upon them ; because ’ they have not 
penetration enough to discern and estimate them ; because they 
have been taught to hear and read only on one side. It is the 
confidence of the sluggard mentioned by Soloman, ‘ wiser in his 
own conceit than seven men that can render a reason.’ Besides, 
we hold that all true liberality is founded in a proper distrust of 
our own judgment; in a practical sense of our fallibility on all 
subjects, and particularly on those respecting which wise and 
good men have always differed. Take any other ground, and 
the worst atrocities which have ever been committed under the 
name of religion, would be capable of at least a plausible vindi- 
cation. There are those who think that dissent from the popu- 
lar faith, when carried beyond a certain limit, becomes as cul- 
pable in the eye of God, and in the end as destructive of social 
order and happiness, as libertinism or open profligacy. This, 
we must suppose, is their honest belief; and if they have a 
right to look on this, not as an opinion merely, but as certainty, 

it would seem that they are justified in calling on the govern- 
ment to interfere. Now that Unitarians pretend to less confi- 
dence and certainty in regard to controverted doctrines than the 
Orthodox, is not denied; nay, it is often charged upon them as 
a radical detect, to which most of their alleged indifference and 
lukewarmness is to be imputed. Whether this indifference and 
lukewarmness really exists, and if so, whether it is to be ascrib- 
ed to the cause here named, it does not fall within our present 
purpose to inquire. One thing, however, is certain; that those 
who are most alive to the real difficulties of the subject, and 
their own fallibility, as by admission Unitarians are, will be most 
likely to be liberal and tolerant toward those who speculate 
differently. 

Thirdly, Unitarians do not presume, like many among the 
Orthodox, to represent their peculiar opinions, and the leading 
measures of their party, as proceeding immediately from divine 
impulse, or divine illumination. We believe, to be, sure, that 
‘every good gift, and every perfect gilt, is from above, and 
cometh down from the Father of Lights.’ Whatever truth we 
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discover, and whatever good we do, are to be traced more or 
less directly to God, the fountain of all intelligence and energy. 
But while the question still remains to be determined, what is 
true, or what is good, we dare not throw over the uncertain, 
perhaps the vain and crude speculations of man, the pretended 
sanction of divine authority. 'To us, we confess, it seems the 
height of presumption, a presumption from which we instinc- 
tively recoil, that a knot of frail and erring men should think to 
pass off their shortsighted counsels, their ambitious projects, and 
all their pitiful manceuvering, as the Almighty’s work. Unita- 
rians can never be guilty of this, consistently with their princi- 
ples; and they are, therefore, saved from one temptation to 
usurpation and intolerance, to which the Orthodox are peculiar- 
ly exposed. When men begin by presuming that they are act- 
ing from a divine impulse, they are very likely to be betrayed 
into excesses which they would not dare to commit, which they 
would rather die than commit, on their own motion, or at the 
instance of a fellow mortal. ‘This must certainly hold true, if, 
like many among the Orthodox, they not only presume that 
they are acting from a divine impulse, but that the same thing 
is perfectly right and even merciful in God, which, in a man, all 
would pronounce oppressive, unrighteous, and cruel. Let a 
man, in the first place, unsettle his notions respecting the morali- 
ty of the divine character, and then imagine himself as but act- 
ing out the divine behests, and he has a plea for any measure, 
which party spirit or an infatuated zeal may prompt. 

Fourthly, Liberal Christians do not put so much stress on 
mere differences of opinion as Exclusionists. They do not 
hold, as has been sometimes said, that it is no matter what a 
man believes; for, it is obvious, that some opinions are much 
more favorable to virtue and piety than others. ‘Their doctrine 
is, that if men are really virtuous and pious, it is not essential 
with what convictions, or under what circumstances they have 
become so. Nay, minds are so differently constituted, and so 
differently developed, that one set of opinions may be the best 
for me, and another set of opinions may be the best for my 
neighbour ; and this is probably the final cause, which induces 
Providence to permit such a diversity of belief among men. 
If, moreover, as is generally thought by Liberal Christians, be- 
lief is an involuntary state of the mind, it follows, that to punish 
a man for an erroneous belief, simply considered, would be just 
as absurd as to punish him for the gout or scrofula. Exclu- 
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sionists, on the contrary, maintain, that errors in opinion are as 
much a ground of blame and punishment, as errors in conduct ; 
that if a man’s errors in opinion amount to a rejection of any 
one of those doctrines deemed by them fundamental, his virtue 
and piety become an outside show; and that if he dies in this 
state of mind, he must without doubt perish everlastingly. Now 
it is foreign to our purpose to inquire, which of these two sys- 
tems is the true one, which is most accordant with just concep- 
tions of the divine character, which harmonizes best with the 
spirit and letter of the New Testament. We simply ask, Which 
of these two systems is most likely to make a man truly liberal 
and tolerant toward other sects? With the views entertained 
by the Liberal Christian, as given above, we contend, that it is 
not in human nature, that he should be tempted, as much as the 
Exclusionist, to abuse the power he may gain over persons of 
different persuasions. 

Fifthly, Liberal Christians do not, like Exclusionists, regard 
their opponents as the enemies of God, and the objects of his 
fierce displeasure. We believe that all mankind are equally the 
objects, not indeed of the divine complacency, but of the divine 
benevolence. We believe, that the love which God feels for 
the most abandoned of our race, resembles that which a parent 
feels for a wayward and thankless child ; often the deepest, and 
tenderest, and perhaps the most inexplicable feeling in nature. 
Where men are merely in error, if they are honest in the error, 
and have purposely omitted no means of correcting it, we be- 
lieve that their error, simply considered, will not so much as dis- 
turb the divine complacency. Their sincerity will atone for 
their mistakes. Such are our convictions; and let them be true 
or false, how different must be our feelings towards an opponent 
from those of an Exclusionist, who accustoms himself to look on 
the proscribed sect as the enemies of God ; emphatically as ‘ the 
enemy.’ One of the fanatical preachers in Cromwell’s time, 
after exhausting his copious vocabulary of abuse on kings, popes, 
and prelates, suddenly paused and said, ‘ But I shall be told 
that the bible requires us to love our enemies. So it does—our 
enemies, but not the enemies of God.’ This distinction an 
Exclusionist can hardly avoid making, and weak and fallacious 
as it is, it is one which will be likely to reconcile him to almost 
any infringement of the great law of charity. Besides, his sys- 
tem represents God himself as burning with indignation against 
the unconscious misbeliever. Can we expect, therefore, in the 
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sharp competitions to w hich religious differences give rise, that a 
frail man should put on a gentler spirit toward the rival sect 
than that with which he supposes it to be regarded by the Deity ? 
Most persons will think themselves at liberty, if not under obli- 
gation, to hate whatever they believe God hates, 

Sixthly, the peculiar tastes and prevailing biases of the Uni- 
tarians, as a sect, must make a man less inclined to severe mea- 
sures in religion, than those of the Orthodox. Two men may be 
equally conscientious, and yet differ widely in their moral tastes, 
and in the comparative estimate which they set on different vir- 
tues. That Unitarians differ from the Orthodox in these re- 
spects, is so much a matter of daily observation, and the outward 
signs of this difference are so notorious, that we can often deter- 
mine to which sect a man belongs by his looks, tone, and gait. 
The former incline to the amiabie and pacific virtues, the latter 
to the stern and self-denying virtues. Now it is not necessary 
to the argument to ascertain which of these moral biases is, on 
the whole, to be preferred ; for however this question may be 
nae it is clear, that those who are distinguished, as a sect, 
for the amiable and pacific virtues, must for this very reason be 
peculiarly averse to severe measures. scribe the peculiar 
moral biases of the Unitarian to his indifference or latitudinarian- 
ism, and still it will follow that the same cause must make him 
peculiarly averse to everything like intolerance and persecution. 
On the other hand, ascribe the sternness and rigor of the Ortho- 
dox to conscience, or a regard to principle, and it will still fol- 
low that the same cause must be likely to make them stern and 
rigid in their policy toward those whom they believe in fatal 
error. ‘The man who has forsworn lenity and a spirit of com- 
promise on all subjects, no matter for what reason, can hardly 
be expected to practise these virtues toward those, against whom, 
besides regarding them as the propagators of a pestilent heresy, 
he has become imbittered and incensed by the natural effects of 
controversy, and party collisions, and jealousies. Orthodoxy, it 
is said, promotes a spirit of martyrdom. Perhaps it does, if by a 
spirit of martyrdom is understood a willingness to lay down one’s 
own life on the same principle, which, under a change of cir- 
cumstances, would-lead him to take the os of another. 

Seventhly, the contemplation of the divine character as re- 
presented by Unitarianism is more likely to prevent intolerance 
and persecution, than the contemplation of this character as 
represented by Orthodoxy. ‘Every man,’ said Mirabeau, 
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‘manufactures his own God.’ We are shocked, and not with- 
out reason, at the flippant and profane air of this apothegm ; but 
there is a sense, in which it is founded in truth. Every man is 
supposed to clothe the Deity in those attributes which constitute 
his beau ideal of moral excellence; and of course his concep- 
tions of the divine character will vary, other things being equal, 
according to the degree in which his own moral sentiments have 
been elevated and refined. To be convinced of this, it is only 
necessary to compare a child’s notions of God with a man’s; or 
a very ignorant person’s notions of God with a philosopher’s ; 
and the remark holds true, whether they profess to derive these 
notions from the scriptures, or the light of nature. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, it sometimes happens that notions of God conceived 
in a comparatively rude age, and corresponding to this rudeness, 
are incorporated into creeds, and thus transmitted, and continue 
to be the popular faith, long after the moral sentiments of man- 
kind on all other subjects have been greatly improved. In such 
cases, it is true, a struggle is commonly kept up between the 
juster sentiments on moral subjects-which have begun to prevail, 
and the old creed, and in this way the creed will be considerably 
modified, at least in its practical effects; but, so long as it has 
any effect, it must serve to keep alive, in some degree, the harsh 
passions and stern policy congenial only to a ruder state of soci- 
ety. Thisis one of the most serious objections to Orthodoxy, 
which derives what is peculiar in its representations of God, not 
from his word or works, but from the rude morality and bewil- 
dering metaphysics of the dark ages. Now we say that the habit 
of hearing and contemplating such representations of the Divinity, 
must have a tendency to perpetuate, in some of its thousand forms, 
the intolerant and persecuting spirit, which was universal when 
these representations were first given, and to which they were 
accommodated, and with which alone they harmonize. The 
history of Paganism shows how apt the worshipper is to become 
assimilated to the character, good or bad, with which he clothes 
the object of his devotions. Among Christians, therefore, the 
sect which worships an implacable God, or a God who can 
only be appeased by blood, can hardly be expected to cultivate 
with much assiduity or success a spirit of forbearance and cha- 
rity. It is the distinction of Unitarians, that their views of God 
have kept pace with the civilization and refinement of the human 
mind ; and hence they are now accustomed to dwell almost ex- 
clusively on his parental character, resolving all his attributes into 
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benevolence, and making this his sole spring of action. Now 
without going at all into the question whether these views are cor- 
rect in themselves, or salutary in their practical influence in other 
respects, it is self-evident that their tendency, compared with 
that of Orthodoxy, must be to make those who hold them, and 
are continually hearing and contemplating them, more mild and 
catholic, and of course less likely to abuse power. 

Eighthly, the more consistent Unitarians are, the more libe- 
ral they must be ; but the more consistent the Orthodox are, the 
more intolerant they must be. We do not pretend that all Uni- 
tarians are consistent; but if they were, enough has been said of 
their principles to show, that they could not be guilty of usurpa- 
tion and oppression in the church. Unitarians are as likely to 
be consistent as other men; and besides, as they are forever in- 
culcating liberality, and as this is manifestly the inference from 
all their doctrines, they cannot but carry some of this liberality 
into their conduct, if from no better reason, for very shame. 
This cannot be asserted of those whose principles themselves are 
avowedly exclusive. ‘The man, whose system represents sincer- 
ity as nothing, unless accompanied by an orthodox faith, and 
denounces the pretended virtues of the supposed misbeliever as 
false and hollow, and holds him up to view as spreading a moral 
taint through the community, ‘ soul-destroying’ and ‘ hell-deserv- 
ing,’ cannot, if he would be consistent, keep any terms with the 
offender, without seeming to participate in the guilt of soul-mur- 
der. ‘The man who thinks that there can be no genuine virtue or 
piety, and no salvation, out of the pale of his own communion, or 
a certain number of communions agreeing with him in what he 
calls fundamentals, and who regards this, not as an opinion merely, 
but as an established certainty, cannot be tolerant, as it would 
seem, without being inconsistent. It is true, there are natural 
feelings, hardly ever entirely extirpated, which must plead 
trumpet-tongued, against the tendencies of such a creed, and not 
always without effect. In a case like this, however, the man is 
candid and liberal, not because of his peculiar belief, but in spite 
of it. On the whole, then, it appears that a consistent Unitarian 
is what we should most desire, and a consistent Exclusionist what 
we should most dread. 

Ninthly, it is a mistake to suppose, that the progress of civ- 
ilization and refinement has neutralized the intolerant and per- 
secuting tendencies of all creeds. We live in milder and more 
quiet times, it is true; but this only changes the forms under 
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which intolerance displays itself, without however extinguishing 
the vice. It should be recollected, in all our reasonings on this 
subject, that intolerance is not an error merely, but a crying sin, 
like drunkenness, or sacrilege. There is an unaccountable 
apathy in the public mind in regard to the full amount and enor- 
mity of those sins which originate in false religions, and do so 
much to sear the conscience, and pervert and indurate the heart, 
no matter whether these false religions consist in abuses of rea- 
son or revelation. Intolerance, to be sure, is obliged to evince 
itself differently in different states of society, under forms more 
or less glaring and atrocious ; but still the vice itself remains sub- 
stantially the same, about as culpable and injurious under one 
form as another, and therefore about as much to be feared and 
shunned. A proflig ate man is constrained to consult more de- 
cent ways of gratifying his propensities in a refined and cultivat- 
ed community ; but still he is a profligate man. So it is with 
the bigot, and so it is with those doctrines which encourage and 
foster bigotry. 

Tenthly, supposing Unitarians to become the majority in any 
place, and to gain all that they ask or wish, it can hardly follow, 
in the nature of things, that the minority should be oppressed. 
It is commonly said of Unitarianism, even by those who reject 
it, that it is very well as far as it goes. C ertainly it can be no 
very great har dship for any man to join in doxologies taken from 
the scriptures, instead of those taken from the “catechism. It 
can be no very great hardship for any man to listen to serious 
and practical preaching, in which no one’s sincerity or religious 
character is impeached, even though his own peculiar sentiments 
are not inculeated. It can be no very great hardship for any 
man, if he is permitted and invited himself to come to the chris- 
tian ordinances, even though he should be obliged to sit down 
among brethren of different persuasions. If anything like peace 
is ever reestablished in the church, if a plan of accommodation 
and comprehension is ever carried into effect, it must be by 
adopting substantially Unitarian principles as the basis of public 
worship, leaving every individual to supply what he may conceive 
to be the dedeots of it, in his own thoughts, i in his reading, and in 
his private devotions. On the contrary, it is sometimes expected, 
we know, that Unitarians, even where they are the majority, 
will continue to support the preaching by which they are de- 
nounced, and religious institutions from which they are syste- 
matically and avowedly debarred. ‘True, they are told for their 
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consolation, that these are high matters, on which they are not 
competent to be their own guides, and must submit to be led, if 
not ridden, by others. In one word, Unitarians must com- 
promise everything, the Orthodox nothing. Certainly this is a 
little too much to expect from mortal men. Charity, as it has 
been justly said, is not a fool. 

Eleventhly, there are some exertions of power on the part of 
Unitarians, which can be defended and justified, though they 
may sometimes cross the ambitious schemes of other religion- 
ists. Unitarians are at liberty to assert whatever rights are 
guaranteed to them by the laws as Christians. They have a 
right to demand that their feelings and professions should be re- 
spected to the same extent in which the feelings and professions 
of their opponents are respected. A man’s piety is as much a 
part of his character as his honesty, and he has a right, there- 
fore, to resent an impeachment of the former, in any way, in 
which it would be proper to resent an impeachment of the latter. 
If he has reason to believe that a candidate for office will carry 
exclusive or intolerant principles into any post of influence or 
authority, he has a right, nay, is in duty bound, to oppose him ; 
not on the ground of a mere difference of opinion, but because 
he has reason to believe that the public confidence will be betray- 
ed. If it should be said, that we require of an Exclusionist, 
what, by our own showing, he cannot do consistently with his 
prince iples, we can only say, that if a man is led by any cause to 
adopt principles which he must violate, or be guilty of manifest 
injustice, he ought to suffer for it rather than his neighbours. 
All that Unitarians ask, is, that they may meet other Christians 
on the ground of common rights and common privileges ; and 
this they are justified in demanding. 

Lastly, these general reasonings are sustained and corroborat- 
ed by facts. It will hardly be denied that Unitarians, as a sect, 
in this country and in England, have always stood forth the de- 
cided and zealous advocates of civil and religious liberty. In 
every great controversy that has arisen, we believe without a 
single exception, they have arranged themselves, not always in- 
deed on the popular side, but yet on the side of the rights of the 
people. Perhaps we may be asked to reconcile with the doc- 
trines here advanced, the treatment which Francis David receiv- 
ed from Socinus, al other Unitarians of Poland and Transyl- 
vania. The facts in this case have seldom been fairly stated. 
Jt is conceded, that the Socinians deserve censure, as there is 
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good reason to suppose that some of them at least Gonsented to, 
if they did not advise, an appeal to the civil authority, and were 
for coercing silence in regard to the obnoxious dogma. ‘The 
Socinians, how ever, are not responsible for what Blandrata did, 
the principal persecutor, who before this had forfeited his stand- 
ing and influence with the party, by his vices, and appears to 
have acted in this affair solely with a view to rev enge himself 
on the man by whom his vices had been reproved. Besides, 
when the question came before the diet at ‘Thorda, whether 
David should be condemned as a heretic, the Socinians, we be- 
lieve to a man, voted in the negative, and the measure was not 
carried by them, but by the ‘Trinitarian members of the assem- 
bly. Again, we may be referred to the conduct of the Unitari- 
ans at Geneva, as intolerant and oppressive. Here, however, 
as in the former case, justice requires that the facts should not 
be misrepresented or colored. Undoubtedly it is an evil, that 
the Genevan church, like that of England, should be a state 
establishment, and under the control of the civil power ; but it 
is an evil for which the Calvinists are answerable, by whom it 
was instituted. If the Unitarians have not as yet succeeded 
in correcting this evil entirely, we must regret that they have 
not proceeded faster in the work of reform ; that the prejudices 
fixed in the minds of a whole people, by false views of religion 
until lately prevalent there, should be found so difficult to eradi- 
cate. Admitting, however, that the civil authorities are ever to 
interfere in ecclesiastical matters, it would seem that no exercise 
of this power can be regarded as so excusable as that on which 
the Genevans have ventured. ‘The Pastors are not prevented 
from expressing their own opinions freely and openly, in their 
sermons ; but for the sake of peace they are forbidden to preach 
controversially on any of the great topics, respecting which the 
public mind, at the present day, is so much divided and excited. 
Those who transgress this ordinance, whether Unitarians or 
Trinitarians, or who do not conform to the ecclesiastical polity 
established by the Calvinists, are silenced. a with 
the abuses of the same power when in the hands of Exclusionists, 
with the burning and drowning of Unitarians and Anabaptists, 
and it will be seen, how much less likely Unitarians are, even at 
Geneva, to resort to severe and tyr ‘annical measures. 

After what has been said, can any one doubt that Unitarians 


are less age to amuse — in | the — than ( ihe & Ortho- 
dox? We do not say, that they cannot abuse 
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they never Have done it, or that they never will do it; but we 
say that they are not so likely to do it, and this, we conceive, is 
capable of absolute demonstration. We would not, however, 
be misunderstood. ‘There is, we fear, in all organized bodies, 
more or less of a lust of domination; an occasional forgetful- 
ness of the feelings and rights of others; a frequent confound- 
ing of a love of party with the love of truth. For these reasons, 
power in the hands of any sect, should be watched with extreme 
jealousy. We think, indeed, that Unitarians have reason for 
gratitude in possessing at present so little power, as in this way 
they are effectually protected against one of the most insidious 
and powerful temptations to sin. We do not wish, in the present 
moral condition of the world, to see the number of sects, into 
which the church is divided, materially lessened. We sometimes 
wonder that Providence should permit such a multitude of sects ; 
and yet on further reflection we must perceive that they con- 
stitute that balance of power among the different communities, 
which, in the church as in the state, is a check upon each, and 
the security of all. 


Art. VIL.—1. Elements of Medical Statistics ; containing the 
Substance of the Culstonian Lectures delivered at the Royal 
College of Physicians : with numerous Additions, illustrative of 
the comparative e Salubrity, Longevity, Mortality, and Preva- 
lence of Diseases in the principal Countries and Cities of the 
civilized World. By F. Bisser Hawxtns, M. D., of Exeter 
College, Oxford ; Fellow of the Royal College of Phy siCcians 5 
and Physician to the Westminster General Dispensary. Lon- 
don. Longmen, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 1829. 
8vo. pp. 234. 


We apprehend that the general impression among mankind 
has been, that the habits of refined and civilized life are unfavor- 
able to health and longevity; that the luxuries, delicacies, and 
even conveniences which are now universally enjoyed by all 
classes of Europeans and their descendants, tend to produce ef- 
feminate constitutions and to generate diseases ; that in forsak- 
ing the rough and hardy manner of life of our ancestors, we have 
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sacrificed health to comfort and long lives for easy ones. But 
the inquiries of late years have ended in showing, that no opin- 
ions could be more unfounded. It appears that well cooked and 
delicate food, warm and comfortable clothing, and dwellings from 
which the cold of the season is carefully excluded, contribute as 
much to physical well being, as to physical gratification ; and 
that to lie upon the hard ground, a plank floor, or even a bed of 
rushes, instead of a feather bed, or a mattress, is as unhealthy as 
it is disagreeable. 

It appears, also, that the inhabitants of civilized countries are 
not only of longer lives, but of more robust bodily frames than 
those of barbarous nations. ‘They have absolutely more muscu- 
lar strength, are capable of greater bodily exertions, and of en- 
during a greater degree of fatigue. This point has, we believe, 
always been heretofore conceded to the savage, that in physical 
endowments, at least, he had some compensation for his inferi- 
ority in other respects. But the general testimony of travellers 
and voyagers decides this question the other way. Even those 
tribes whose food consists almost exclusively of meat, are by no 
means a match for Europeans, of whose diet it constitutes but a 
small proportion. In some experiments made upon a large num- 
ber of individuals of savage and civilized nations, by Peron, a 
French navigator of celebrity, it was found that the strength of 
the arms in the inhabitants of Van Diemen’s Land and New 
Holland, when compared with the French and English, was 
about as two to three. In the strength of the loins there was a 
sull greater disproportion. 

These are the general results of the science now generally 
denominated Medical Statistics. The work before us is an at- 
tempt to reduce all the known facts upon these subjects to as 
systematic a form as the nature of the case, and the present state 
of knowledge, will permit. It will be doubtless interesting to the 
general reader, to learn upon what grounds conclusions so satis- 
factory and agreeable have been founded. We shall therefore 
endeavour to condense the most important statements of Dr 
Hawkins into such a compass as shall enable us to present them 
within the limits of an article. 

There seems, from the facts which have been collected, to 
have been a constant improvement in what is called the proba- 
bility of life, and the mean life, and this improvement, has more 
particularly taken place within a few years. By the probable 
life is understood the age to which one half of the individuals 
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born attain; by the mean life is meant the average term of life. 
This number is of course procured by adding together the num- 
ber of years attained by a given number of persons, and dividing 
them by that number. 

The materials for calculations of this kind, are furnished by 
registers of births and deaths; but as these have been accurately 
kept but in few places, we can only arrive at an approximation 
to the truth in the majority of instances. No documents remain 
to us, according to Dr Hawkins, from the Greeks, and but few 
from the Romans. These few, howev er, are of some value. We 
are told, that, in the reign of Vespasian, in a small tract of country, 
fiftyfour persons were enumerated who had attained their hun- 
dredth year, forty were found between one hundred and one hun- 
dred and forty, and two had reached one hundred and fifty. This 
statement indicates a degree of longevity far beyond anything in 
modern times, unless we give credit to some accounts which have 
been given of the length to which life is often extended in Russia. 
It is probable, however, that implicit reliance is not to be placed on 
either of these statements. Common report was probably the au- 
thority in each instance ;_ and we well know how much the age of 
those who have outlived their own cotemporaries, and were old 
when the present generation came upon the stage, is always magni- 
fied. We have the more reason for doubting this account of the 
enumeration of Vespasian, which related only to a particular rural 
district, because in Rome itself, where accurate registers were 
kept by the censors, the restilt is so totally different. The ear- 
liest authority quoted by Dr Hawkins, upon whom reliance can 
be placed, is a lawyer, Domitius Ulpianus. 


‘ According to him, registers of population, puberty, age, sex, 
disease, and death, were kept with exactness by the censors, 
from the time of Servius Tullius to Justinian, and comprehend 
a period of ten consecutive centuries. But, unfortunately, these 
registers embrace the citizens of Rome alone, and not that large 
part of the population composed of slaves. The inferences to be 
drawn from them relate accordingly to select, or picked lives, 
and not to the mass of society. From observations formed on 
one thousand years, the expectation or mean term of Roman life, 
has been fixed at thirty years. To make a just comparison of 
the value of life in Rome and in England, we must select sub- 
jects in England similarly circumstanced, of a condition rela- 
tively easy: and the result discloses an extension of life remark- 
ably in our favor. Mr Finlayson has ascertained, from very ex- 
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tensive observation on the decrement of life prevailing among 
the nominees of the tontines, and other life-annuities granted by 
authority of Parliament, during the last forty years, that the ex- 
pectation of life is above fifty years for persons thus situated, 
which affords our easy classes a superiority of twenty years above 
the Roman citizen. The expectation of life for the whole mass 
of Britain is at least one in fortyfive, which affords to all our 
classes a superiority of fifteen years above even the easy classes 


of the Romans. ’pp. 6, 7. 


The expectation of life, orthe mean term of life in Paris, among 
the easy classes, is near fortytwo, giving them an advantage of 
twelve years over the Romans. In Florence, it is the same to 
the whole population now, that it was to the easy classes only in 
Rome. 

The following is a tabular view of the probability of life among 
the Roman citizens, compared with that stated by Finlayson with 
regard to the inhabitants of Great Britain, as indicated in the 
passage just quoted. 


At 20, the probability of life in Rome was 30, in England 40 
‘< 40, “6 “ 


«#20, a 29 
“ee 50, “cc ‘“c “é 18, 6“ 22 
«e 60, és “é “ce 7; “sé 15 


At sixtyfive, the probability of life in Rome was five, and as 
no facts are recorded by Ulpian beyond this age, the number 
of individuals who exceeded it was probably not very great ; 
whereas in modern times, according to Blumenbach, the num- 
ber of those who attain to the eightyfourth year, is very consider- 
able, whilst but a few exceed it. 

After the establishment of the christian religion, its obser- 
vances revived and perpetuated the registry of births and burials, 
and for a few centuries past they have been recorded with more 
or less accuracy in various cities and countries of Europe. In 
Geneva, where good mortuary tables have been preserved since 
1560, it appears that at the time of the Reformation, half the chil- 
dren reached only six years of age; in the seventeenth century, 
the period to which half arrived, or m other words, the probabil- 
ity of life, was extended to eleven years and a half; in the 
eighteenth century to above twentyseven years. In the same 
city the mean or average life was in the sixteenth century only 
eighteen years; in the seventeenth, twentythree ; in the eigh- 
teenth, thirtytwo; and at the present time it is thirtysix, 
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The most interesting facts, however, on this point, are those 
derived from various sources in relation to the different parts of 
Great Britain. In 1695, it appears, from calculations made upon 
a certain number of select lives, that the mean duration of life, 
at birth, was about thirtyseven years. In 1789 it had ine reased 
to fiftytwo years. At ten years of age it was thirtyeight in 1695 ; 
but fortye ight in 1789. At fifty, it was seventeen for the former 
and twentytwo for the latter period. The inference to be drawn 
from the improvement in this case, is not any the less valuable 
because the lives are picked, if we bear in mind that it is only a 
comparative and not an absolute inference with regard to the ex- 
pectation of life. 

‘But a corresponding change in the health and duration of 
life of the total mass of society has equally occurred : this is easi- 
ly deducible from a comparison of the census taken every ten 
years. In 1780, the annual mortality of England and Wales was 
one in forty. In 1790, it diminished to one in fortyfive. In 
1801, it continued to diminish, but not at the same rate; it be- 
came one in fortyseven. The moderate improvement of this 
census is the effect of the scarcity by which England was afflict- 
ed in 1795 and 1800. Tn 1811, the reduction in deaths pro- 
ceeds : ~ annual amount is one in fifty, or one in fiftytwo; and 
finally, in 1821, the yearly mortality sinks to one in sixty, or one 
in fftyeight (w hich last proportion Mr Rickman considers to be 
nearest to the truth); so that, on the whole, it has decreased 
from one in forty, to one in fiftyeight, nearly one-third in forty 
years. ‘The mortality of the several counties in England alone, 
ranges between one in fortyseven and one in seventytwo ; Mid- 
dlesex and Sussex being the two extremes. In Wales, Pem- 
brokeshire and Anglesey have only one death yearly in eighty- 
three individuals, which is the lowest genuine rate of mortality 
that has been published in any part of Europe. But even in 
Middlesex, where the rate is higher than in any other county, 
let us remark the change which has supervened in only ten years : 
in 1811, it was one in thirtysix; in 1821, eleven more lives are 
added, to make it one in fortyseven. The mortality of every 
county is mainly influenced by the proportion of large towns 
which it includes; thus, the mortality of Hampshire, which has 
several such, is one in fiftyeight ; but in Sussex, where they are 
less numerous, it is only one in seventytwo ; and in Cornwall, for 
a similar reason, only one in seventyone. Kent, Surrey, Lanca- 
shire, Warwickshire, and Cheshire, are the counties where, next 
to Middlesex, the deaths are most numerous. Kent is subject to 
ague; more than half the population of Surrey live within the 
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walls of the metropolis ; Lancashire and Warwickshire are coun- 
ties which enjoy advantages from nature, but these are counter- 
balanced by their large manufacturing towns. 

In Lincolnshire, the amount is only one in sixtytwo, although 
it is particularly the seat of ague; but this moderate share of 
mortality is probably due to the large proportion of dry and ele- 
vated districts to the fenny ; if not to the circumstance which 
Dr Wells has remarked, that phthisis pulmonalis is but little ob- 
served in places infested with the exhalations which produce in- 
termittent fever.’ pp. 16, 17. 


In the cities of Great Britain, the decline of mortality is still 
more remarkable. London, although it has regularly increased 
in size and extent, has at the same time become far more healthy. 
In the middle of the last century, the annual deaths were as one 
in twenty of the whole number of the inhabitants ; according to the 
census of the year 1821, the ratio had diminished to one in forty. 
In the space of seventy years, therefore, there had been an im- 
provement in the chances of life of a hundred per cent. ‘The 
middle of the last century seems to have been the period when 
the mortality was the greatest, for in 1700 it was one in twenty- 
five. The increase was attributed to the abuse of spirituous li- 
quors, which was afterwards checked by an increase of duties. It 
is a most remarkable fact, that while the population in London has 
been so rapidly increasing, not only has the rate of mortality dimin- 
ished, but in some years even the absolute number of deaths. Inthe 
year 1697 it was 21 ,000, whilst in 1797 it had fallen to 17,000, and 
in 1826 and 1827 had only arisen to 20,758 and 22 292, A still 
more remarkable improvement is recorded in regard to Man- 
chester. About the middle of the eighteenth century, the mor- 
tality was one in twentyfive ; in 17 70, one in twenty eight. In 
1811 the rate had diminished to one in seventyfour, and in 1821, 
still further, though Dr Hawkins does not state how far. 
During this period, the population of the city had been more than 
quadrupled. ‘This extraordinary fact, for there seems to be no 
doubt with regard to it, may perhaps be in some measure ac- 
counted for by the consideration, that, in large manufacturing 
towns, particularly those whose business increases with great ra- 
pidity, there is a larger proportional increase of adults than of 
infants, and consequently that the number of that class of inhab- 
itants out of which the largest amount of deaths in ‘cities takes 
place, is proportionally less than that of any other class. In Liv- 
erpool and Birmingham, a considerable, though by no means an 
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equal improvement took place in the interval from 1811 to 1821 ; 
in Liverpool, from one in thirty to one in forty; in Birmmgham, 
from one in thirtyfour to one in fortythree. 

A similar improvement in the value of life has taken place all 
over Great Britain, and also in every part of Europe, but no- 
where, according to Dr Hawkins, to so great an extent as in 
Great Britain. The following table exhibits a view of the rate 
of mortality in some of the principal countries and cities of Ku- 
rope, at the present time; and a statement is also annexed of 
the rate at some preceding period, in those cases where our 
knowledge permitted it. 


Countries. Present rate. Former rate. 
Great Britain - - - 1 in 40, in 1780 
France - - ' 1 2, * 1731 
Pays de Vaud 1 “ 35, 1755 
Sweden - 1 * 23, * 1750 
Holland - 

Prussia - - 

Russia - - 

Venetian Provinces 

Two Sicilies - - 

United States (Bristed) - 

New Spain (Humboldt) 
Cities. 

London - 

Paris - - 

Berlin - 

Glasgow - 

Manchester - 

Liverpool - 

Birmingham 

St Petersburgh 

Vienna - 

Prague - 

Palermo 

Leghorn 

Rome 

Naples 

Amsterdam 

Madrid 

NewYork 

Philadelphia * 

Baltimore - 

Boston - 


a 


n 
n 


de aed 
3 a 


‘ 20, ** 1750 
25, ** do. 
28, ** 1755 
25, “© 1750 
30, “ 1811 
34, * do. 


20, ** 1750 


36 
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- - 1 “ 32, * 1821 


* This is the statement of Dr Hawkins, derived from a publication of Drs 
Niles and Russ, on the comparative mortality of the American cities. In a 
valuable article on the Medical Statistics of Philadelphia in the 1st No. of 
the American Journal of the Medical Sciences, by George Emerson, M. D., it 
is shown that the rate of mortality among the entire population of Philadelphia 
is only 1 in 50-8. The rate in Boston has been regularly diminishing for seve- 
ral years past, and in the year 1827 had fallen to 1 in 62-87. It is probable 
that the calculations relied on by Dr Hawkins for the rate of mortality in the 
whole United States, were made from very imperfect data. 
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An improvement has also taken place in the rate of mortality 
in hospitals. ‘The facts upon which a comparative estimate of 
the present and the past may be founded, are few, but they are 
sufficient to show that the same causes which have i improved the 
chance of life among mankind in general, have not failed to have 
an influence upon the inmates of hospitals. In 1685, it appears 
that the annual mortality in St Thomas and Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pitals, in London, was in the proportion of one to seven. In St 
‘Thomas Hospital alone, it was, in 1689, one in ten; and in 1741, 
the same. From 1773 to 1793, it fell to one in fourteen. After 
this period, some improvements were made in the internal ar- 
rangements of the institution, which contributed both to cleanli- 
ness and ventilation, and during the ten subsequent years, the 
rate was less than one in fifteen, and in 1813 had fallen to one 
in sixteen. A similar improvement, but less in degree, has taken 
place in other hospitalsin London. In the Dublin Fever Hospi- 
tal, the mortality had diminished in eleven years, from 1804 to 
1815, from one in twelve to one in twenty. 

In the Paris hospitals, particularly in the Hotel Dieu, the 
proporticn of deaths was fearfully great during a part of the last 
century, amounting to no less than a quarter of all who were 
admitted. ‘T'his circumstance was no doubt owing to the very 
crowded state of the institution, and to its bad management. So 
bad indeed were its regulations, that we are told, by a writer who 
had visited it, that he had often seen on the same bed, a dead 
body lying by the side of two dying patients, and one conva- 
lescent. ‘The present rate of mortality is about one in six and 
four fifths in the Hotel Dieu. It is higher in some and lower in 
others of the same city. ‘The following table will afford a com- 
parative view, sufficiently extensive, of the rate of mortality in 
the principal hospitals of Europe. It is derived from a volume 
on Public Charity in France, by Dr Johnson, on whose results 
we are inclined to place more dependence as to this particular 
subject than on those of Dr Hawkins, as they seem to have 
been more the result of actual personal inquiry. 


St Petersburg me 1 in 5. 55 Lyons 1“ 8, 40 
mortality is as 

Barcelona j* €&<¢& Paris (Pitie) 1“ 8. 92 
Berlin 1“ 6. 50 Turin 1«< 9. 0 
Paris (Charité) 1“ 6. 66 Strasbourg * 2a 
Aix,in Provence 1“ 7. 04 Edinburgh _1* ee 
Leghorn | ede Pavia 1 “ 10. 90 
Paris (Hétel Dieu) 1 “ 7. 76 Glasgow sw 
Palermo i« & 3 
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To these we add the following, as indicating the effect pro- 
duced by situation and by the character and condition of the 
inmates , upon the relative. deaths. 


‘ Bath 1 in 18 London, St Thomas 1 in 16 
Pays de Vaud t* 2 ‘“ $tGeorge 1% 9 
Prussian Military Hospital 1 85 Heidelberg 1“ 2 


Russian Hospitals for Sick Poor 1 4% 
The remarkable variations in the comparative mortality of 
these several hospitals, may be almost always traced to some 
sufficient cause. It will be observed that in those of the larger 
cities it is not very far from the same ; whilst in towns of the 
second or third rate in point of sIZe, it becomes very much less. 
The same cases which are fatal in London or Paris, recover in 
Bath, o r Heidelberg, or Pays de Vaud. This difference de- 
pends aia the superior ventilation and freedom of circulation 
and consequent purity of the air, in the smaller towns. A dif- 
ference arises also from the character of the inmates. Thus, 
where soldiers form a part of the population of a hospital, the 
mortality is always observed to be small, as in the remarkable 
case of the Prussian Military Hospital, where the mortality 
among the sick was less than that among the inhabitants of the 
country at large, throughout the year. This arises from the 
circumstance that these are, in a certain sense, picked or select 
lives; that is, individuals selected of that age at which the pro- 
portion of mortality is the least. Another circumstance which 
influences the mortality of hospitals, is, the exclusion of certain 
classes of patients. Thus there are some kinds of disease, from 
which death rarely occ urs, such as cutaneous diseases. There 
are other kinds which are in their nature very frequently or even 
necessarily mortal; such as dropsies, consumptions, diseases of 
the heart, &c. A hospital which admitted the former and ex- 
cluded the latter, would have a low rate of mortality, and vice 
versa. Thus, too, a hospital for the sick poor alone, like that of 
St Petersburgh, will be filled with worse subjects for disease, and 
worse cases, than one which admits indiscriminately from all 
classes. In general the same causes affect the mortality of 
hospitals, which regulate the mortality of cities and countries. 
The medical treatment, properly speaking g¢, probably contributes 
but little to the variation of mortality. According to Dr Haw- 
kins, ‘ mortality is seldom to be assigned to the influence of bad 
practice, whicii, probably, does not often destroy life. An ac- 
complished friend made particular notes on the comparative 
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mortality under three physicians in the same hospital; one was 
expectant, one tonic, the other eclectic. The mortality was the 
same, but the length of the disorder, the character of the conva- 
lescence, and the “chances of relapse were very different.’ 

The state of lying-in hospitals equally demonstrates the im- 
provement which has taken place in late years. In the year 
1750, one female out of fortytwo died in the British Lying-in 
Hospital in London, and one child out of fifteen. In 1780, 
the proportion for the mothers was one in sixty, and i. 
the children one in fortyfour. From 1790 to 1800, it was 
respectively one in two hundred and eighty eight, and one in 
seventyseven. ‘The improvement in this case is very great, and 
few institutions of the kind can boast of so remarkable a degree 
of success, even at the present day, the average mortality i in 
Great Britain being about one in one hundred. 

In the continental hospitals of this class, although there has 
been an evident improvement, the mortality is still very great 
when compared with that in Great Britain. In the Hétel Dieu 
in Paris, 1 in the middle of the last century, the deaths were 
one in fifteen, these subjects being then admitted into that Hos- 
pital. In 1822, in the hospital “devoted exclusively to their 
reception, the deaths were one in thirty. In Stockholm, the 
mortality is one in twentynine. In Berlin, there has been an 
improv ement from one in thirtytwo, in 1796-1806, to one in 
fortytwo, in 1807-1817. 

But the most remarkable, and upon the whole, the most im- 
portant improvement in late years, has taken place with regard 
to the mortality of children; and what is very satisfactory, is, 
that the improvement in this particular can be directly traced to 
improvements in nursing, clothing, feeding, and other circum- 
stances in their physical management. ‘The observations from 
which this inference has been drawn, have been chiefly made 
upon the inmates of foundling hospitals, a kind of institution 
from which, as we believe, our country is yet happily free, and 
which there is reason to apprehend, is not more the consequence 
than the cause of licentiousness among the lower classes of so- 
ciety in the countries where it exists. 

In selecting facts with regard to these hospitals, and with re- 
gard to the mortality of children in general, we are not alw ays 
able to present a comparative statement with regard to each 
individual case, at different periods of time. The effect, how- 
ever, of improved management upon the health of children, is 
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not less evident from the rate of mortality in different hospitals 
at the same time, than from that in the same hospital at different 
times. 

The London Foundling Hospital differs from most others, in 
not permitting secret or indiscriminate admissions. It therefore 
operates less as an encouragement to vice. Its regulations are 
in every respect excellent. Infants are secured in the country 
by means provided for the purpose, during the first years of 
life, and are afterwards supported in the hospital till they are 
provided for. During twenty years, the mortality from admis- 
sion to fourteen years of age, has only been one in four. 

Asa striking contrast with the success which has attended 
good management, we find in the Dublin Hospital, the deplora- 
ble result of neglect and injudicious management. It is stated 
by Dr Hawkins, as the result of parliamentary inquiry, though 
the fact seems hardly credible even on such authority, that al 
ten thousand two hundred and seventytwo sick dives sent to 
the infirmary attached to the hospital, during the twentyone 
years ending in 1796, fortyfive only were recovered. One cause 
of this lamentable mortali ty seems to have been the practice of 
spoon-feeding, and the substitution of nurses, instead of this 
ruinous practice, has been attended with the happiest conse- 
quences. In the year preceding June 1806, the mortality had 
diminished to one in four and a half. 

In Paris, even at the present time, when great improvement 
in the management of infants is allowed to have taken place, it 
is ascertamed, that of one thousand foundlings admitted into the 
hospitals, two hundred and fiftyone die during the few first days, 
and two hundred and thirty five on their way to the country 
nurses, or before the first year; so that at the end of the first 
year about one half are dead. Great as this mortality is, it is 
nothing compared to what it formerly was. From the year 
1771 to 1777, of thirtyone thousand nine hundred and fiftyone 
who entered the hospital, twentyone thousand nine hundred 
and eightyfive, or about sixtysix per cent., died during the first 
month; and three thousand four hundred and ninetyone, 
during the remainder of the first year, making after their admis- 
sion, in the whole, the enormous mortality of four fifths during 
the first year. At the end of the seven years, only four thousand 
seven hundred and eleven of the whole umber were alive. On 
the contrary, as Dr Hawkins informs us on the authority of 
Foderé, otn the year 1789 to #613, of one hundred and nine 
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thousand six hundred and fifty, received, only thirtynme thou- 
sand three hundred and thirty died: This statement, it is to 
be remarked, does not precisely agree with that given a few 
lines back, though our author does not note or account for the 
discrepancy. In the Foundling Hospital at Vienna, every effort 
formerly made to diminish the mortality, prov ed vain. In 
the average years, only twenty out of one ‘hundred attained the 
age of tw elve months. In the best years but thirty, and in the 
bad, only ten reached that period. After the introduction of 
vaccination, the mortality appears to have been one in two; the 
management in other respects remaining the same. By chang- 
ing the system of nursing, and sending the infants into the coun- 
try, the deaths have diminished to one in four and a half. 

At Stockholm, in 1822, of five hundred and twentyfive chil- 
dren, one hundred and one died within the year. 

In Moscow and Petersburgh, in the twenty years from 1786 
to 1806, of thirtyseven thousand children admitted into the 
hospitals, thirty five: thousand died. In 1811-12, of five thou- 
sand two hundred and sixteen admissions, there had been only 
two thousand three hundred and eightysix deaths. 

In the Hospital of Florence, from which infants are speedily 
removed into the country, the mortality is only one inten. At 
Naples it is one in five. At Paler mo, eighteen out of twentyfive. 

These facts all relate to the state and prospects of infant life 
in foundling hospitals. ‘The result of the whole is to show, that 
an improvement has actually taken place, and above all, to show 
what an immense influence care and good management is capa- 
ble of having in this important particular. 

It is more difficult to get at facts with regard to the mortality 
of infants in private life; and a few only can be recorded. In 
London, between the years 1728 and 1738, the number of deaths 
under two years of age was ten thousand ; i in 1800, they had 
gradually and pretty regularly fallen to six thousand, ‘the whole 
population having in the mean time increased. - Warrington, 
a manufacturing town, in the nine years from 1772, the mortality 
among children under ten years of age, was 55: 12 per cent. 
of all the deaths of the place ; in the eight years subsequent 
to 1817, it had fallen to 44° 65 per cent. At the same time 
the total mortality had fallen from 1 in 26°48, to 1 in 37-4. 
A similar improvement has been found in many other places. 

But whilst the general mortality seems to be decreasing with 
the gradual improvement of the physical condition of man, there 
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is one malady, or rather one class of maladies, which have, upon 
the whole, increased with the progress of civilization and refine- 
ment ; namely, those which affect the mind. ‘The materials fur- 
nidhed by past observation, are not sufficient to authorise any 
direct comparative estimate between the present and past times, 
but the above inference has been drawn from the fact, that in- 
sanity seems to be most frequent in those countries which are 
most improved. ‘This inference, however, cannot yet be stated 
decidedly, but only as a probability. It appears that in general, 
the number of males who become insane is greater than that of 
females; but that in France, the number of females is greatest, 
which is attributed to the circumstance, that in that country, 
they take a more active part in the business of life, such as 
keeping shops, stalls, &c., being thus more exposed to those 
causes which produce anxiety and agitation of mind. This 
view of the cause is confirmed by the fact, that, among the higher 
classes, where the females are not compelled to submit to these 
occupations, the proportion of males again preponderates. It 
was found, on an investigation of the subject, that of eight hun- 
dred and sixtyseven males, and one thousand three hundred and 
eightyfive females in the public hospitals, two hundred and 
eightyeight of the former owed their derangement to causes 
operating primarily through the bodily frame, and five hundred 
and seventynine to those operating on the mind; that on the 
other hand, of the women, one thousand and ninetynine were 
deranged from physical, and only two hundred and eightysix 
from mental causes. 

The English have been often accused of a strong propensity 
to commit ‘suicide, but it is asserted by Dr Hawkins that they 
are less disposed to this crime than any other people who have 
attained a similar grade of civilization. In that part of London 
called Westminster, containing more than one hundred and 
eighty thousand inhabitants, the average for thirteen years was 
only twentytwo, of which the males were to the females as five 
to two. In the whole of London and Westminster the estimat- 
ed number for each year is one hundred, being less than one 
out of ten thousand inhabitants, and one out of two hundred 
deaths. ‘Gloomy November’ in England, so far from being the 
most abundant in suicides, has been more free from them ‘dees 
many of the other months, whilst they have occurred most fre- 
quently in June. 

Other countries exhibit a larger proportion and a considera- 
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ble increase. In Hamburgh, for 1816, the number was only 
two; in 1820, it had risen to ten, and in 1823, it was fiftynine. 
In Paris the proportion is about fortynine in every one hundred 
thousand inhabitants, and in Berlin thirtyfour. In the latter 
city the tendency to this crime seems to have prodigiously in- 
creased in half a century. In 1758 it was only one in eighteen 
hundred deaths; in 1787 one in nine hundred; in 1798 one 
in three hundred ; and in 1822 one in one hundred. This in- 
crease is by Dr Casper attributed to drunkenness. From 
1812 to 1821, a quarter of the whole number of cases were 
traced to this cause, and probably many more were due to it. 
In 1822 one house out of every four was appropriated to the 
vending of spirits, giving only one hundred and thirty of the 
population for the support of each house. 

Suicide is very rare in Spain, Sweden, Russia, and Naples, 
if the documents for these countries are drawn from correct 
sources. 

In New York the number varies from thirteen to twentynine ; 
in Philadelphia from two to thirteen ; in Baltimore from two to 
seven, inayear. In Boston, within the last few years, the small- 
est number we have noticed has been two, and the largest nine. 

There are some other particulars into which the inquiries 
of Dr Hawkins extend, the consideration of which we shall 
omit, to look for a moment at the causes to which we may at- 
tribute the certain improvement which has taken place in the 
probabilities of life in the present age. ‘Two results at least, 
seem to be clearly pointed out by the facts which have been 
stated ; first, that the chance of life in general has become very 
much better throughout the civilized world within a half cen- 
tury, and second, that it is now very much better in some coun- 
tries than in others. Both of these results tend to establish 
the same general principle, that our bodily state and the dura- 
tion of life, are very much under the influence of the external 
circumstances in which we are placed, and the state of mind 
which is produced by these circumstances. It is interesting to 
inquire then, which we must do very briefly, what those circum- 
stances are, which contribute to improve the health and lengthen 
the lives of particular countries and cities, and which have 
produced so great a change in health and life in the present 
century. 

One of the circumstances, and that not the least important, 
which has contributed to this improvement, is the better phy- 
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sical management of children. Upon examination it is found 
that a considerable part of the change in bills of mortality, has 
taken place in regard to the deaths “of young children. The 
frightful destruction occasioned among “them during the first 
years of life, by the mere negation of air, cleanliness, and proper 
food, has been shown by some of the preceding statements. 
Now the system of treating nursing children, was formerly con- 
ducted upon a plan nearly as bad from principle, as exists in 
foundling hospitals at the present day from necessity. Confined 
and impure air, improper clothing, and unnatural food were 
then provided for the child from choice, from the belief that it 
would suffer from the fresh breath of heaven, the unrestrained 
use. of its limbs, and a simple nutritious diet. Such notions, 
however, have been gradually losing their influence among the 
better informed and more intelligent classes, and although a 
thousand prejudices remain, which are undoubtedly pernicious 
in their influence, yet the change of management has been on 
the whole such as to produce a great change i in the result. 

This change has been most remarkable in cities, not per- 
haps because the notions of the inhabitants of cities were worse 
on these points than those of the country, but because in the 
towns, the close, confined, and impure atmosphere, the want of 
abundance of water, and the greater poverty of many of the 
inhabitants, obliging them to be satisfied with poor clothing, 
poor lodging, and poor food, came in aid of the prejudices w hich 
were entertained, whilst in the country everything contributed 
to counteract them. 

The same causes which have contributed to improve the 
chances of life among children, have also operated to improve 
the health and lengthen the life of the adult portion of mankind. 
With the increase of civilization and refinement, changes have 
eradually taken place in the modes of living, very similar in 
their effects upon health to those which have taken place with 
regard to the management of children. A mechanic may live, 
as to food, clothes, and lodging, as well as a nobleman could, 
two or three centuries ago. ‘The luxuries of the past ages, so 
great have been the improvements in the modes of produc- 
tion, have become the very necessaries of life to the present ; 
and whatever may be the bad effects of the excesses of the 
luxurious, the habits of great cleanliness, frequent change of 
clothing, free ventilation and generally wholesome food, which 
they introduce into society, are of incalculable advantage when 
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made common, and adopted by those who will imitate the good 
without the evil. 

The great influence which is exercised by the external cir- 
cumstances which we allude to, is illustrated by many facts of 
unquestionable authority. It is universally found that the classes 
in easy and comfor table circumstances, who have all the healthy 
habits of the rich without their excesses, and who are free from 
the prejudices and hardships of the, poor, have the best chance 
of life, and furnish the smaller proportion of deaths. It is found 
that whatever diminishes the supply of wholesome food, what- 
ever tends to produce a general depression of mind, whether it 
be a moral or a phy sical cause, increases the rate of mortality. 
A few instances will illustrate the law according to which these 
causes operate, better than any discussion. 

In Prussia, says Dr Hawkins, during two years of high prices, 
1816 and 1817 v, the mortality increased and the births dimin- 
ished. In Venice, where the usual rate of mortality is one in 
twentyeight, it increased in the course of three years of scarcity, 
1815, 16, 17, to nearly one in fourteen. In Milan, and in other 
parts of Italy, the same increase of disease and death, was ob- 
servable during the same years. During the same period there 
was an increase at Milan, not only of the whole number of deaths, 
but particularly an increase in the proportion of those taking 
place among the poor. In Leghorn a curious difference has 
been observed between the mortality among the Catholic and 
among the Protestant and Jewish parts of the community. That 
of the former was one in thirtyfive, of the latter only one in 
fortyeight. The difference seemed to depend upon the greater 
affluence of the latter, and their ability to live more comforta- 
bly. In Amsterdam the ratio of mortality has increased as the 
city has become less prosperous. The mortality even of the 
various patients in the hospitals in Paris, is considerably influ- 
enced by the goodness or meanness of their condition, by the 
quantity of their w ages and the nature of their work. ‘Among 
jewellers, printers, artisans, servants, &c., employed in in-door 
work, the mortality is one in eleven of the sick; among semp- 
stresses, one in eight; shoemakers, one in seven; masons, one in 
six ; day-laborers to masons and others, one in five ; rag-pickers, 
and other persons working or wandering about the streets, one 
in four; whilst among the soldiers of the guard of Paris it is 
only one in twentyone. 

A general comparison of the mortality of the poor and rich, is 
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very difficult, but so far as it has been made, it goes very strongly 
to support the general conclusions which have been stated. In 
France it has been found that in the wealthy departments of the 
kingdom, life is on an average protracted tw elve years and a half 
beyond the period to whic h it extends in those which are poor. 
The following statement has been presented as illustrating the 
influence of external circumstances on two rich and two poor 
departments. 


‘In the two rich departments ‘In the two poor departments 
scarcely one fourth of a given one fourth die before complet- 
number of individuals die be- ing the first year. One half be- 
fore five years of age. One half tween fifteen and twenty, three- 
die at fortyfive, threefourths are fourths at fifty in one depart- 
dead at seventy ment, and before fiftyfive in the 

other.’ p. 36, 

The least mortality occurs in the fepurtmncats of the Calvados 
of Orne, and de la Sarthe, it being only one in fifty, whilst in 
the twelfth arrondissement of Paris, the poorest part of the city, 
itis one in twentyfour. The contrast is equally great if we 
compare one part of the city with another. In the first arron- 
dissement of Paris the rich are in the highest proportion ; in the 
twelfth the poor. The following is a table of their deaths and 
population as stated by Villermé, from whom these details are 
taken. 


| Deaths in Private Dwellings i in 
‘ Arrondissement Inhabitants. | 1817 1818 | 1819 | 1820 | | 4821 





Ist. 45.854 | 778 787| 904 863! 985 


5, 
12th. 66,893 11492 1679 1611 1633 1365 


‘ But this disproportion is still further increased by the greater 
number of inhabitants of the poor arrondissement who die in 
the hospitals and hospices; and altogether Villerme concludes 
that where there are fifty deaths in the rich arrondissment there 
are one hundred in the poor one.’ p. 58. 








The mortality among the children of the poor, exceeds that of 
those of the rich in Paris, in a proportion as striking. The street 
called Mouffetard, is remarkable for the misery and privation of 
its inhabitants. During the first ten years of life, the proportion 
of deaths has been nearly twice as large in this street as in 
two other streets inhabited by persons in easy circumstances. 
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Out of a given number of deaths at home, the infants of the 
Mouffetard up to the age of one year, have contributed as many 
as all the children up to the age of ten years in the two other 
streets. 

So great is the influence of the general state and condition of 
life upon the rate of mortality, that it has been found in France, 
that those departments are the most healthy, and furnish the 
smallest proportion of deaths, in which the landed property is 
divided among the greatest number of proprietors, and in the 
smallest portions. It is not difficult to conceive of the manner 
in which this circumstance operates. Where there are a few 
large landed proprietors, the greater part of the population will 
be ‘indigent and dependent. Where there are, on the contrary, 
a large number of small proprietors, the greater part will be in 
moderate but independent circumstances, comfortable livers, 
and having a sufficiency of the essential good things of life. 

In our own country ‘the influence of condition and external 
circumstances, is shown in the much greater mortality among the 
colored population than among the white. We learn from some 
inquiries into the medical statistics of New York, Philadelphia, 
&c., by Doctors Niles and Russ, that while in New York the 
annual mortality among the whites is on an average one in forty, 
among the blacks it is one in nineteen. In Philadelphia there 
is the same difference. In Baltimore the state of the black 
population improves, the annual mortality of the whites being 
one in thirtynine, and that of blacks one in thirtythree; the 
slaves appear to enjoy a better chance for life and health, than 
the free blacks, their condition, both physically and morally, 
being probably more favorable than that of the free blacks around 
them, and indeed than that of the free blacks in the cities where 
there are no slaves. The improvidence and intemperance of 
this class of inhabitants, subject a large proportion of them to 
disease and early death. 

It is impossible to go through the whole economy of life, and 
determine in what points modern habits have the superiority 
over ancient in regard to the preservation of life. We can only 
illustrate the subject ; we cannot enter into its details. But bya 
single example the effect may be shown, which certain external 
causes have in promoting the health and prolonging the life of 
man. ‘Thus, to take the state of the air in which we live as an 
example. It is found by modern experience to be of immense 
importance that it should be pure and in abundant quantity. 
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The chief improvements in cities and in hospitals, which have 
contributed to produce so great a change in the state of health 
in them. have consisted in ‘he more free admission of aur, and 
in the removal of those causes which rendered it impure. 

In all hospitals the most rapid changes have succeeded to the 
more free ventilation of their wards. Inthe Hotel Dieu of Paris, 
notorious for its filth and bad air, no operation for the trepan recov- 
ered for filty years, so that the operation was laid aside, and this 
simply because the state of the air rendered recovery from the 
effects of the operation impossible. ‘The clearing away of the 
buildings around, and the consequent improvement in ventila- 
tion, combined with a greater regard to cleanliness, lessened at 
once this remarkable mortality. It has been stated that in the 
hospital of Leeds no case of compound fracture or of trepan sur- 
vived, till the ventilation of the wards was improved. In the 
Lying-in Hospital of Dublin, during four years, in a badly ven- 
tilated house, there died two thousand nine hundred and forty- 
four children out of seven thousand six hundred and _ fifty. 
After improved ventilation, the deaths in the same time, and in 
the like number, amounted only to two hundred and seventynine.* 
In general, the clearing away of the land around a hospital, at- 
tention to internal cleanliness, and the avoiding of all those 
causes which obstruct the free circulation of air within the walls, 
have always been accompanied by improvement in the rate of 
mortality; and not-only so, but an alteration in the nature of 
diseases takes place, which equally indicates the extent and 
salutary nature of the change. Diseases in the old hospitals 
were of an asthenic character, indicating a prostration of the 
vital powers, and were little influenced by medical treatment ; 
now they are of a more sthenic and inflammatory character, 
indicating more strength and vitality, and affording an opportu- 
nity for the use of remedies. 

In cities, the widening of streets, the free and frequent re- 
moval of filth, and the abundant supply of water, all contribute 
to corresponding results. Improvement in health is not always 
the object directly aimed at in these changes. They are brought 
about gradually, as wealth increases, to gratify the demands of 
the rich and luxurious for new sources of comfort and con- 
venience. But their effect is the advantage of all. It is in no 
small degree, probably, owing to the remarkable cleanliness of its 


* Blane, Select Dissertations, p. 188. 
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streets, and the very free circulation of air secured to it by its 
peninsular situation, that Boston is one of the healthiest cities in 
the world, and nearly as much so as any part of the country 
surrounding it. 

Something of the improved health of modern times is to be 
attributed to improvement in the medical art; how much it is 
difficult to say. On this subject we cannot do better than to 
quote the remarks of Dr Hawkins. 


‘ Medical statistics affords the most convincing proofs of the 
efficacy of medicine ; it is one of the easiest arguments that can 
be employed to refute the vulgar notion (and one sometimes 
carelessly countenanced by medical men), that nature is alone 
sufficient for the cure of diseases, and that art as frequently im- 
pedes as it accelerates her course. The powers of self-restora- 
tion are in no diseases more conspicuous than in fever. But if 
we form a statistical comparison of fever treated by art, with the 
results of fever consigned to the care of nature, we shall derive 
an indisputable conclusion in favor of our profession.* _Hippo- 
crates has left a frank and explicit statement of the history and 
fate of fortytwo cases of acute disease, in which it does not seem 
that any therapeutical plan was adopted, if we except glysters 
and suppositories in a few, and blood-letting in one. Amongst 
these were thirtyseven cases of continued fever, without local 
affection. Of the thirtyseven, twentyone died, above half of the 
whole. But if we examine the returns of the Fever Hospital of 
London, we find (in 1825) that the total mortality was less than 
one in seven; and half of these deaths occurred within seventy- 
two hours of the admission of the patients,—a circumstance 
which indicates that several entered at a period of disease when 
the hope of recovery was extinct. Inthe Dublin Fever Hospital 
we find a still lower mortality ; the average from 1804 to 1812 
was one in twelve; and in the clinical wards at Edinburgh, 
in 1818, the mortality of fever was also about one in twelve. 
Of five cases of local inflammations, which Hyppocrates records, 
four were fatal; of all his fortytwo patients, in short, twentyfive 
were lost ; a termination which throws no shade over his skill, 
but only brings to light his love of truth. The mortality belong- 
ed to the age, and not to the physician; and we may reasonably 
infer, that under other practitioners of his time and country, it 
was even more severe. It is curious to observe, that of the five 
cases of local inflammation, the only one which survived was the 
solitary instance in which bleeding was employed,—a pleurisy, 


* ‘Blane, Select Dissertations.’ 
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We perceive, that one out of two acute cases may recover by the 
almost unassisted efforts of nature, but that under the medical pro- 
tection of our own age and country, six out of seven, or even eleven 
out of twelve, are likely to survive, according to the period of the 
disease at which they are placed under treatment.’ pp. 3-5. 


It is not right, however, to attribute the whole of this differ- 
ence to medical treatment. In the infancy of the medical art, 
it is probable that only those most severely sick fell under the 
care of the physicians, the milder cases being left to the efforts 
of nature; whilst in our own times all cases of continued sick- 
ness, with but few exceptions, be they ever so mild, are entrust- 
ed to their management. It is also to be considered that among 
people of rude and simple habits of life, diseases, although less 
frequent, are more severe and mortal. Hence we may con- 
clude that the difference between the proportion of deaths in 
ancient and modern practice, is due in part to other causes as 
well as to the superiority of the moderns in the knowledge and 
treatment of diseases. 

It may seem at first sight a little inexplicable, that, at the same 
time that there is a decrease in the proportion of deaths, there 
should be an increase in the frequency of cases of disease, of 
which last fact we suppose there can be no doubt. It admits, 
only, perhaps, of this explanation, that the habits of eating, 
drinking, &c., of civilized life, produce disorders in the system, 
of a nature not vitally affecting the more important organs, but 
only so far deranging them as is consistent with a tolerable per- 
formance of the essential functions of the system; whilst at the 
same time these affections render the subjects of them less 
liable to be attacked by those graver disorders, which seize upon 
the vital parts, and are so frequently followed by a fatal event. 

The subject of which we have been thus briefly speaking, is of 
no inconsiderable importance, and merits more of the attention of 
legislators than it has yet received. The materials for the 
medical statistics of our own country are peculiarly scanty, and 
yet by a little pains they might be made, at least with regard to 
our cities, tolerably abundant. The practice of making a peri- 
odical @ensus of the whole people affords an opportunity of 
obtaining, with tolerable accuracy, certain elementary and pretty 
important facts, which it would be difficult or impossible to get 
at in any other way. If we could ascertain the number of 
births and deaths within a year, in the country as a whole, 
and in its several parts, we should have the elements of some 
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important calculations in medical statistics. This might be done 
with little additional labor at the time of taking the census. 
Thus if there were an enumeration of all the persons under one 
year of age, we should have the whole number of births in a 
year, with the exception of those who, having been born within 
that period, have already died. ‘This deficiency might be sup- 
plied by making an enumeration of deaths under the different 
ages, and placing those under one year in a single class. B 

adding the number of them to that of the living children under 
a year, the number of births could be ascertained with sufficient 
accuracy. No considerable difficulty presents itself as an ob- 
struction to this plan. Events so recent asthe births and deaths 
of a past year, as well as the ages of those who die, must be 
fresh in the memories of all; and it would add but little com- 


plexity to the details which are already entered into in making 
the usual enumeration. 





Art. VIII.—.4 Discourse on the Advantages of Natural Philo- 
sophy and Astronomy, as Part of a General and Profes- 
sional Education, being an Introductory Lecture delivered 
in the University of London, on the 28th October, 1828. By 
the Rev. Dionysius Larpner, LL. D., F. R.S., L. and E>, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy i in the Uni- 
versity of London, M. R. I. A., Honorary Fellow of the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society, Fellow of the Astronomical 
Society, Honorary Member of the Society for Promoting 
Useful Arts in Scotland, &c. London. J. Taylor. 1828. 
8vo. pp. 36. 


THE opening of a new University and the commencement of a 
second, in the heart of the British empire, augur well for the 
cause of learning. Amply endowed, and wisely governed, and 
liberally patronised, they must grow up into establishments of the 
highest importance to the interests of letters. ‘They cannot, we 
think, but become very different from the old Universities. Here- 
tofore an education has been thought to consist chiefly in a 
knowledge of the past, in attainments that relate to what the 
world has been. ‘This was very proper in an age just emerging 
from barbarism, and having no pretensions to a literature of its 
own. But the world is changed. Old things have passed away. 
All things have become new. Rude and unlettered tribes are 
transformed into enlightened and polished nations. 
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that served but little except to express the more essential wants 
of animal existence, have become the vehicles of important truths 
and elevated sentiments. New regions of thought have opened 
upon the inquisitive and active spirit of man. A new heavens 
and a new earth are revealed to the eye of science. The pla- 
nets revolve in other orbits, and by other and sublimer laws. 
The starry firmament, so long the object of idle gaze and stupid 
astonishment, is at length penetrated and explored. By an al- 
most miraculous mechanism, the busy and restless intellect has 
transported itself into these trackless and boundless regions. The 
sphere of human observation has been enlarged in both direc- 
tions. It has been made to comprehend the minute as well as 
the yast; new worlds and myriads of organized beings are 
brought to light, where, to the unassisted sense, there seemed no 
room for infinite intelligence to exert itself. In the arts also by 
which all these magnificent discoveries are made known, illus- 
trated, and diffused, and brought down to every man’s compre- 
hension and to every man’s means, the achievements of modern 
times are no less wonderful. While commerce distributes 
through innumerable channels the rich and varied productions of 
the earth, and supplies the deficiencies of one climate by the su- 
perfluities of another, it provides also for our intellectual and 
moral wants, diffuses far and wide the luxuries of the mind, and 
makes the works of genius, like the products of a fertile and fa- 
vored soil, the common property of the human family. 

This wide and rapid intercourse, this intimate connexion of 
mind with mind, upon the broad theatre of the world, gives 
scope to free and enlarged conceptions, and comprehensive 
views, at the same time that it sharpens the intellect and inspires 
a generous and lofty ambition. ‘To what a degree are the mo- 
tives to great and benevolent exertions, and the means of effecting 
philanthropic objects, thus increased. ‘T’o what an extent are 
the glowing thoughts of a gifted mind made to act upon kindred 
minds. With what facility and dispatch does the knowledge of 
a useful discovery, invention, or process, make itself known to 
those who are to be benefitted by it. Compare the means of 
improvement and happiness, physical, moral, and intellectual, 
that fall to the lot of man in this age, with those which were en- 
joyed two thousand years ago. How great an advance, on the 
whole, has been made. How much more general are the con- 
veniences and comforts of life, the blessings of knowledge, and 
the means and the motives to virtue. How much better are 
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the rights of man and of natioys understood, and how much more 
respected. How much is the influence of Christianity now felt 
in all that belongs to human pursuits and human hopes. Man 
seems, in these latter days, to possess a milder nature, to breathe 
a purer atmosphere, to approach more nearly the state to which 
he is destined. 

All this mighty apparatus by which our condition has been 
thus improved, should unquestionably be well studied and well 
understood by the young, who are to stand in our places, who 
are to inherit and transmit the sacred trust. We find, indeed, 
that in the institution under consideration, in addition to ancient 
literature, provision is made for moral philosophy and history, 
for the several branches of medicine, for English law, general 


jurisprudence and civil law; for the language and literature of 


France, Germany, Italy, and Spain; for mathematics and natu- 
ral philosophy ; for chemistry, botany, zoology, and compara- 
tive anatomy; for political economy ; for oriental literature ; 
for geology, mineralogy, and the application of chemistry and 
natural philosophy to the arts. 

In providing for a good education, besides storing the mind 
with useful knowledge, particular care should be taken to select 
those studies which are best fitted to discipline and invigorate the 
intellectual faculties. ‘This advantage is claimed, in the discourse 
before us, for the physical sciences. The following appeal is 
made by the author to his hearers. 


‘What, let me ask, are the main objects of a liberal educa- 
tion? Are they not to train and discipline the thinking faculty, 
to nourish and strengthen the reasoning principle, to impart 
vigor and courage to invention, to raise the tone of all the high- 
er energies of the intellect,—in a word, to render tough and 
brawny the thews and muscles of the mind? And what exer- 
cise is so well fitted to attain these great ends, as that which is 
furnished by the investigations which are found in every depart- 
ment of Physics? In the experimental inquiries here instituted, 
the student is placed, in a certain degree, under the dominion 
of circumstances: his judgment is called into action; in his ar- 
rangements selection is necessary ; manual dexterity, quick- 
ness of observation, and skill in the adaptation of means to an 
end, are all required and all exerted. The results, thus obtain- 
ed, subsequently form the basis of a system of rigorously de- 
monstrative reasoning, by which he is conducted, with infallible 
certainty to remote and complicated truths. Habits of atten- 
tion and accuracy never fail to arise out of this exercise ; and 
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above all, the mind acquires skill to detect, and power to ex- 
pose, a sophism, however ingenious the disguise, or plausible 
the form it may assume. Thus the discursive faculty is strength- 
ened and sharpened, the judgment exercised and quickened, 
and that most valuable quality, common sense, never ceases to 
be engaged. 

‘] shall, perhaps, be told, that although the objects to which 
I have just adverted, include all those purposes of a liberal edu- 
cation which have direct and immediate utility, still that some- 
thing more is necessary: that the mind, like the body, cannot 
be always in a state of full activity ; that it must have its inter- 
vals of relaxation and repose; that subjects of elegant and 
pleasing meditation should be supplied to fill these intervals: 
and .it will further be said, that the usage of elevated society 
demands grace and beauty of thought and expression, as impe- 
riously as it exacts the same qualities in the external deport- 
ment of the body; that therefore it is an important part of a 
liberal education to store the mind with high contemplations, to 
inspire the soul with exalted sentiments, to fill the imagination 
with splendid associations, and to enrich the fancy with sublime 
imagery. These, I admit, are great and important objects, and, 
in certain stations and ranks, cannot and ought not to be dis- 
pensed with. The poets, historians, and orators of Greece and 
Rome, as well as those of a more modern era, the works of art 
in every age and country, have been studied with this view. 
Fertile sources these of the sublime and beautiful, end such as 
no one who values the estimation of the most refined and elegant 
society should overlook. But, while I freely admit the sublim- 
ity of the classic volume, may I not be permitted to say, that 
objects not less lofty will be found in the pages of the book of 
Nature? While I confess the beauty of the works of man, 
shall I not assert the majesty of the works of God? Will it be 
affirmed that the highest aspirations of a poet ever even ap- 
proached in sublimity the scenery of the universe unveiled in 
modern Astronomy.?—Spaces and magnitudes of infinite ex- 
tent, motions and forms of surpassing beauty ; order, and har- 
mony, to which the most refined result of human art is a mere 
mockery.’—pp. 16-18. 


While the study of natural philosophy is attended with these 
indirect benefits, the knowledge thus acquired is of the utmost 
importance, not ‘only i in what are usually denominated the me- 
chanical arts, but also in the art of healing. ‘There is much 
truth, we think, and some originality, in the following remarks ;— 


‘ Among the professions in which an acquaintance with Nat- 
ural Philosop hy has been viewed rather as an accomplishment 
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than an essential, one of the first which claims our notice is the 
Medical. In the systems of education promulgated by those 
who have been invested by the Legislature with authority to 
control and direct the preliminary studies of certain classes of 
medical practitioners, and to appoint the qualifications neces- 
sary to entitle them to be permitted to superintend the treatment 
and cure of the derangements of the human body, we find no 
mention of Physical Science.’ 

‘I am justified in asserting, that such an error as this is with- 
out a parallel in any system of professional education ; for, if 
there be one avocation which more than another demands a 
knowledge of the laws of Mechanical Science, with which all 
its laws, in all its branches, are intimately connected, and in 
which they are practically applied, it is that art which has for 
its object to maintain in constant repair the most wonderful and 
most perfect of all machines,—the Human Body. Physical Sci- 
ence is the corner-stone of the arts of Medicine and Surgery. 
There is not a department of it, not an element, not a law, not 
a phenomenon, which does not find a practical illustration in 
the structure and functions of the Living Animal. 

‘I should be going too far in the sacrifice of truth to courtesy, 
were I not here, in the capacity of a public teacher, and placed 
as | am, under a serious responsibility, to lift my voice against 
this defect of the system of Medical Education in these coun- 
tries. I do assert boldly, and will maintain confidently, that 
this system is, and must continue to be insufficient, until the Ele- 
ments of Physics constitute an integrant, essential, and indispen- 
sable part of it. And here I ought to acknowledge, that although 
Physical Science be rejected by the public authorities, as a 
condition of admission to practice, yet there are numerous and 
respectable practitioners who have cultivated it very extensively. 
But if they have made that valuable acquisition, if they have 
elevated themselves in their own estimation, and in that of so- 
ciety, by raising their knowledge more near to the level of their 
high profession, to whom are they indebted for that distinction ? 
Do they owe it to the good discipline of their early education, 
or to the excellent rules and institutions of the privileged school 
from which they have obtained their diploma? Or is it not 
rather due to their own judgment in perceiving the inconsistency, 
and perhaps to their own conscience in feeling the dishonesty, 
of practising an art without learning its principles?’ 

‘In cases of derangement or dislocation, the problem present- 
ed, is to determine the best method of adjustment; where and 
how a force may be applied with the greatest mechanical advan- 
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tage, and with the least risk of injury? In such a case ma- 
chines are to be selected or invented for the due application of 
the force ; and even though such instruments should be obvious, 
the use of them may be attended with disastrous results, if 
attention be not given to their mechanical effects. A pulley 
might be used, which by a very slight application of manual 
force would tear off a limb. The want of mechanical know- 
ledge in the surgeon, cannot be defended by saying that he 
may resort to the engineer; unless the engineer be also an 
anatomist, he cannot assist him ; to contrive the machine, it it 
necessary to know minutely the structure, form, and strength of 
the parts to which it is to be applied, as well as the exact quan- 
tity of motion or force which must be produced. But, indeed, 
the necessity of mechanical knowledge in the selection, inven- 
tion, construction, and use of surgical instruments, and in all 
surgical operations and inquiries, is so very obvious, that it is 
almost an insult to your understandings to dwell upon the sub- 
ject; and it is lamentable to think that even an illusion to it 
should be called for at this time and in this place. 

‘If the mere skeleton exhibit such multifarious illustrations of 
physical principles, what shall we say, when the sinews, ten- 
dons, muscles, nerves, veins, arteries, integuments, skin, and all 
the concomitant apparatus of the organized body are added? 
The mere skeleton is a machine, it is true, but it is one, whose 
properties and functions are explicable on the statical and dy- 
namical principles of what is technically called an ¢nvariable 
system, the most simple form in which bodies can be mechani- 
cally considered. ‘The sinews, tendons, muscles, and nerves, 
on the other hand, are variable systems, require the application 
of different reasoning, and fall under a different branch of the 
science. Partial rigidity, imperfect flexibility, tension, contrac- 
tion, and elasticity, are here to be considered. It is in the last 
degree absurd, to suppose that we can have any distinct ideas 
of the powers and the action of those parts of the body, without 
having at least a general acquaintance with that part of the 
Physics which treats of the forces which I have just mentioned. 
It would seem almost an offence against the common sense of 
my hearers, were I to insist on proving that the action of the 
vascular system involves hydrodynamical principles ; that the 
organs of respiration are pneumatical; that the oral and vocal 
organs are constructed on the principles of acoustics; that the 
principles on which the structure of the eye depends, cannot be 
intelligible without learning optics ; that capillary attraction de- 
termines, in a great degree, the functions of all the pores, and 
of those delicate tubes called hairs. In fact, it is impossible to 
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look for a moment to the animal body, or any part of it, without 
observing the illustration of some scientific principle; every 
joint is a physical theorem, and every limb is a volume of me- 
chanical philosophy.’—pp. 26-30. 


The objection which some have made to the study of natural 
science, and especially against considering the human body as a 


machine, is very ingeniously and satistactorily answered by our 
author. 


‘In mechanical philosophy,’ he observes, ‘ the superficial phy- 
siologist will learn how unphilosophical it is toassume, that matter 
in different arrangements obeys different and inconsistent laws, 
and he will become convinced that such an hypothesis is as unten- 
able as it is unnecessary. The zealous professor of a pure re- 
ligion will be taught, that so far from mechanical reasoning 
having a tendency to prove that the body derives the principle 
of life from its own mechanism, all the anologies take a dia- 
metrically opposite direction, and demonstratively establish the 
impossibility of such a phenomenon. 

‘That you may not receive this assurance merely asa dictum, 
let us consider what constitutes a Machine, whence it derives 
its virtue, and what are its objects? A machine ts a combina- 
tion of parts composed of material substances, solid or fluid, or 
both, as the case may be, having certain definite forms and ar- 
rangements, and possessing certain capabilities of transmitting 
force or motion. Its objects are to move, press, sustain, com- 
bine, divide, or otherwise modify, those substances to which it 
is applied. But the machine itself, merely as such, cannot ac- 
complish this. It possesses not its own principle of motion ; it 
cannot urge its own levers, or stretch its own cords, or turn its 
own wheels, or put its own fluids into circulation. The applica- 
tion of some efficient cause extrinsic to, and altogether distinct 
from the machine itself, is necessary to accomplish this. This 
extrinsic cause, whatever it be, from which the machine de- 
rives its motion and efficacy, is called the prime mover. The 
point on which I desire now to fix your attention is, that this 
prime mover is altogether distinct from, and independent of, 
the machine ; that it possesses, or at least may possess, no prop- 
erty in common with it, and that its existence or non-existence 
is not decided by the existence or non-existence of the machine. 
The machine may be broken, destroyed, worn by age, or other- 
wise disabled, and yet the prime mover may still retain its orig- 
inal energy. Thus a steam-engine is moved by fire, a mill by 
wind or water: the steam-engine may deteriorate by age, and 
the mill be broken to pieces by accident, and yet the fire, and 
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the wind, and the water, will still preserve their powers. Now, 
these observations, which I think correctly describe a Machine, 
may, mutatis mutandis, be applied to the Human Body. This 
body is also ‘‘ a combination of parts composed of material sub- 
stances, solid and fluid, having certain definite forms and ar- 
rangement, possessing certain capabilities of motion and force,” 
destined and admirably adapted to obey the dictation of its Prime 
Mover, the living principle, the immaterial spirit. So long as 
it pleases the great Engineer who constructed this body, to per- 
mit its connexion with that intellectual spirit, so long will it 
obey the impulses which it receives; nor does the decay of this 
Bodily Machine infer any corresponding decay in the moving 
Spirit, any more than the wear and tear of a Steam-engine 
proves the destruction of the principle of Heat which gives it 
motion. Neither are we to infer, because this Bodily Machine 
in its obedience to the Vital Spirit acts mechanically, and fol- 
lows all the ordinary properties and laws of Matter, that, there- 
fore, the Spirit which moves it partakes of the nature of Matter, 
or is amenable to its laws, any more than we should infer that 
the levers, wheels, pumps, chains, cords, and valves of a Steam- 
engine are regulated by the laws which govern Heat. On the 
contrary, I submit it to the candor of the most sceptical mate- 
rialist, whether the whole tendency of analogy does not directly 
overthrow the hypothesis that the principle of life is organic. 
We are told in THAT Book, of which both Christian and Jew 
equally acknowledge the authority, however they may otherwise 
differ, that, in the first instance, ‘‘ God formed man of the dust 
of the ground;” that is to say, he created that curious and 
beautiful machine, the organized Human Body—but that body 
was still an inert structure without the principle of motion or 
spontaneity; a more noble work remained to be performed, the 
immaterial spirit, the divine essence, the prime mover of this 
machine was to be applied, and accordingly we learn that God 
‘ breathed into his nostrils the breath of life,’ and then, and 
not till then, ‘‘ MAN BECAME A LIVING SOUL.” ’—pp. 31-33. 


Dr Lardner has already done much, by several very valuable 
works, to improve elementary instruction ; and he is still largely 
engaged as an author. His talents, and learning, and indefatiga- 
ble industry, and practical acquaintance with the business of in- 
struction, are such as eminently qualify him for the conspicuous 
station which he holds; and the greatest good may be expected 
from his labors. 
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